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UNDE RG ROUND  LIBRARIAN 


Bet  vou  never  spotted  a  1 
Ronda  Copland,  20,  who  is  with 
for  underground  publications, 
Stanton,  Mo.  Ronda  is  enough 
Tourists  can  take  publications 
emporium. 


ibrarian  like  this  before!  She  is 
the  world's  first  underground  library 
which  iust  opened  at  Meramec  Caverns, 
to  make  a  bookworm  out  of  any  man . 
to  read  while  in  the  underground 


********* 


See:  The  Exploitation  of  Women,  page  8 

Revolution  for  Fun  and  Profit,  pages  16-17 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Underground  Press,  page  12 


Rally  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City.  Photo  by  Rocke  Robertson/LNS. 


under  attack 


BLACK  PANTHERS 


By  Thorne  Dreyer 


The  US  government  is  out  to  get  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  by  any  means 
necessary.  And  the  American  mass 
media  has  been  a  more  than  willing 
ally  in  the  concerted  campaign  being 
waged  against  the  Panthers. 

Even  Spiro  T.  Agnew  came  out  of 
the  executive  woodwork  last  week  and 
called  the  Panthers  a  •‘completely 
irresponsible,  anarchistic  group  of  cri¬ 
minals.” 

The  Panthers  have  teen  late  led  ra¬ 
cists,  terrorists,  indiscriminate  kill¬ 
ers,  rapists  and  fiends. 

Panther  offices  from  California  to 
Colorado  and  Connecticut  have  teen 
raided  and  torn  apart  on  the  flimsiest 
of  excuses. 

In  New  York,  21  Panthers  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  accused  by  the  DA  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  blow  up  busy  department 
stores  during  Easter  week  this  year, 
as  well  as  a  section  of  railroad  tracks 
and  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens  to 
boot. 


The  Houston  dailies  never  miss  a 
chance  to  stretch  a  banner  headline 
across  the  page:  PANTHERS  OUT  TO 
KILL  COPS.  And  last  week  everyone 
read  about  the  infamous  coloring  book, 
picturing  all  sorts  of  evil  doings,  which 
the  Panthers  are  accused  of  distributing 
'  to  young  kids  out  west. 

Must  be  a  pretty  heavy  bunch,  this 
Panther  Party.  Right  .’  Or  else  some¬ 
one’s  pulling  the  newsprint  wool  over 
an  awful  lot  of  eyes. 

We  hold  to  the  latter  version. 

In  fact  we  believe  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  is  the  most  progressive 
(and,  in  fact,  anti-racist)  force  in  the 
black  community. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Panthers 
aren't  pacifists.  They  believe  in  self- 
defense,  armed  if  necessary.  But  then, 
that’s  not  a  concept  alien  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition.  I  would  venture  to  guess 
that  a  healthy  majority  of  Houstonians 
agree  with  that  principle. 

And  the  Panthers  believe  that  blacks 
are  a  colonized  people  (drop  by  the 
Third,  Fourth  or  Fifth  Wards  some 
time)  and  that  the  police  play  the 
objective  role  of  an  occupying  army  in 
the  ghettos.  They  believe  that  there  is 
a  black  nation  in  the  midst  of  Ameri¬ 


ca,  geographically  spread  out,  but  to¬ 
gether  on  the  basis  of  common  exper¬ 
iences,  and  mutual  powerlessness.  The 
Panthers  are  in  that  sense,  black  na¬ 
tionalists. 

But  the  Panthers  make  an  important 
distinction:  they  call  themselves  revo¬ 
lutionary  nationalists.  They  do  not  de¬ 
fine  reality  in  terms  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  (though  this  is  certainly  a 
large  aspect  of  reality  for  anyone  who 
is  black).  And  they  do,  indeed,  preach 
socialism.  They  believe  that  the  black 
struggle  is  in  the  interest  of  all  disin- 
franchised  people. 

Chairman  Bobby  Seale  has  said:  “We 
talk  about  the  colored  peoples  of  the 
world  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
still  going  to  be  many  many  white 
people  who  are  going  to  want  to  change 
the  system  because  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  development  of  mankind. 

"If  the  third  world  and  the  majority 
of  the  poor  oppressed  people  happen 
to  be  colored  and  they  make  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  upon  large  numbers  of 
white  people  about  a  new  and  better 
system  where  mankind  doesn’t  exploit 
mankind  then  in  fact  this  is  positive, 
not  negative." 

The  Panthers  have  made  alliances 
with  white  and  Mexican  American 
groups,  and  in  fact,  their  10-point 
program  (elsewhere  in  this  issue),  a 
carefully  thought  out  and  extremely 
rational  document,  has  stimulated  other 
groups  to  adopt  similar  programs. 

In  Chicago,  the  Panthers  have  built 
a  working  alliance  with  the  Young 
Lerds  Organization  and  the  Young 
Patriots.  The  Young  Lords  are  a  Pu¬ 
erto  Rican  street  gang  gone  political. 
The  Young  Patriots  are  poor  Southern 
whites  migrated  to  Chicago  and  now 
living  in  that  city’s  uptown  area.  The 
alliance  which  could  bg  the  forerunner 
of  sfmihar  groupings  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  dubbed  the  Rainbow  Coalition. 

In  Chicago, and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Panthers  have  begun  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  “Socialism  in  action:" 
thousands  of  hungry  kids  are  being 
fed  free  breakfasts. 

About  the  Chicago  breakfast  program 
Clark  Kissinger  wrote  in  the  Guard¬ 
ian:  “Since  there  is  no  money,  most 
food  is  donated.  One  meat  company 
gives  50  pounds  of  sausage  a  week. 
The  Joe  Louis  Milk  Co.  gives  500 


cartons  of  milk  each  week.  A  typical 
breakfast  menu  consists  of  milk,  sau¬ 
sage  or  bacon,  scrambled  eggs  and 
toast.  There  is  cold  cereal  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  pancakes  and  syrup  on  Friday.” 

Even  Newsweek  had  grudgingly  admit¬ 
ted  the  effect  the  Panthers  are  having 
in  the  black  community.  On  June  30 
they  wrote:  “In  only  a  year,  the  Illinois 
Panthers  have  become  the  most  dy¬ 
namic  force  on  the  West  side  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Their  free-breakfast  program 
feeds  500  kids  every  day.  They  have 
made  a  political  alliance  with  soma 
young  white  and  Puerto  Rican  militants. 
And  1000  youngsters  have  flocked  to 
their  office  ready  to  join.” 

The  free  breakfast  program  is  only 
the  first  in  a  series  of  commui  ity 
services  the  Panthers  have  in  ti  e 
works.  Liberation  schools  and  free 
medical  clinics  are  next  in  line. 

Black 

Self-Defense 

So  why  is  the  government  so  up¬ 
tight?  Why  the  effort  to  destroy  the 
Panther  Party?  Because  the  Panthers 
and  the  ideas  they  are  busily  spreading 
do  indeed  constitute  a  genuine  threat 
to  the  white  corporate  power  structure. 

The  Panthers  are  suversive,  but  iot 
because  they  are  murderers,  rapists 
and  enemies  of  the  people.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  they  arepu  ting 
the  frustrations  and  hopes  of  the  people 
into  a  cogent  political  perspective;  be¬ 
cause  they  are  pulling  together  the  black 
community;  and  because  they  are  strug¬ 
gling  against  racism  (which  divides 

r'  ing  people  of  different  colors  from 
•  - '  other).  They  are  not  enemies  of 
ople,  but  they  are  enemies  of  the 

state. 

Bui  the  most  significant  accomplish 
merit  of  the  Panthers  —  and  that  whn  h 
lias  most  freaked  the  fuzz  --  has  bee 
the  teaching  of  armed  self-defensr . 
A  black  community  armed  and  organiz¬ 
ed  and  prepared  io  defend  itself  con¬ 
stitutes  a  bit  of  a  problem  for  exploit¬ 
ative  businessmen  and  politicans. 

Cec  Levinson  wrote  in  the  Black 
Panther  newspaper:  "Self-defense  is 
no  longer  a  vague  tape  to  be  hidden 

con  t i nued  on  "n 


Panther  surveys  burned-out  office  in  Pes  Moines, 
Iowa.  LNS  photo. 


Scott’s 

Heights 


No  Martyr  Mortar , 
If  That's  What 
You '  re  Thinking 


By  Guv  Mendes 


Picture  wearied  John  Scott,  standing 
amidst  the  smoldering  ashes  of  his 
theater,  strands  of  smoke  drifting  past 
his  face.  In  one  hand  is  a  charred 
strip  of  celluloid;  in  the  other,  a  rump¬ 
led  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  setting  sun  is  over  his  right 
shoulder,  casting  a  spirit-lifting  back¬ 
light  to  the  passing  clouds.  Onhisface, 
blended  with  the  smudges  and  tear- 
stains,  is  a  look  of  pure,  bonafide 
hope,  a  squinted  stare  into  the  future 
which  says;  "Some  day  my  people  will 
be  free.” 

Martyrized,  Martinized  and  Koda- 
colorized  --  a  veritable  milestone  in 
the  Aquarian  Age,  compatriot  to  Sear- 
gent  Sunshine,  Ralph  Ginzburg. 

Scott  has  seen  his  theater,  more 
correctly  —  his  thee-A-trr,  put  to 
the  torch  because  he  had  dared  to 
bring  THE  Liberated  film  of  the  year 
into  town  ...  and  then  have  the  nerve 
to  show  it. 

Though  they  hadn’t  actually  seen  the 
movie,  a  number  of  Houstonians  were 
certain  that  a  four-foot  movie-screen- 
sized  penis  getting  wiggled  around  in 
full  view  of  the  audience  wasn’t  at  all 
healthy,  and  was  probably  a  creation 
of  old  Joe  Stalin  himself. 

A  few,  moralist  vigilantes,  as  they 
were  immediately  tagged,  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  insure  that  the  picture 
be  put  in  its  place.  Hence,  the  inferno. 

And  then,  there  was  John  Scott  —  his 
hands  empty  after  taking  a  courageous 
stand  for  artistic  freedom  in  movie- 
land. 

A  scenerio  not  unworthy  of  Darrell 
Zanuck. 

But  when  papers  from  California  to 
New  York  (not  to  mention  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Company)  wanted  to  paint 
the  picture,  Scott  refused  to  talk  with 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  he  didn’t  want 
to  place  himself  in  the  company  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Supreme  Court 
(which  he  cares  little  for)  by  giving  a 
reference  that  would  bring  millions  of 
unwarranted  revenue  to  the  film.  ("We’d 
a'  made  them  another  two  or  three 
million,”  says  Scott.) 

Second,  according  to  Scott,  there’s 
simply  little  veracity  to  the  tale.  “The 
picture  doesn’t  have  a  thing  to  da  with 
it.  It  just  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  I  don’t  even 
want  to  talk  about  the  film.”  He  doesn’t 
believe  the  decency  freaks  to  be  the 
culprits.  Rather,  they  created  a 
‘‘smokescreen,’’  an  “alibi”  for  some¬ 
one  or  someones  who  had  been  “wait¬ 
ing  to  get  me.” 


“That’s  all  those  jokers  needed  was 
the  cue.  They  knew  everyone  would 
think  it  was  those  moralists.”  But 
Scott  can’t  say  who  “they”  are  because 
he  can’t  prove  anything.  He  can  only 
tell  of  his  tribulations  during  his  12 
years  as  owner  of  the  Houston  Heights 
Thee-A-trr: 

After  fighting  the  Japanese  at  19  years 
of  age,  Scott  returned  to  his  native 
Houston.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Houston  for  a  while,  but  dropped  out 
to  work  two,  sometimes  three  jobs  at 
a  time  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Always  wanting  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  he  and  a  partner  purchased  the 
Heights  in  1957,  “put  everything  we 
could  rake  and  scrap  into  the  thing,” 
and  reopened  it  in  early  1958. 

“We  were  warned  right  off  that  we 
should  be  careful  because  if  we  didn’t 
a  certain  element  would  try  to  snuff 
us  out,”  says  Scott. 

After  a  month’s  operation,  Scott 
and  his  partner  found  they  could  not 
afford  to  hire  projectionists  from  the 
Movie  Operators  Union  --  to  break 
even  they  would  have  to  run  the  show 
themselves.  "We  weren’t  supposed 
to  run  the  machines,  so  we  tried  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  union;  we’d  heard 
that  they  had  made  some  deals  with 
some  other  smaller  places,”  says 
Scott.  But  a  union  official  told  him, 
"We  didn’t  invite  you  into  this  busi¬ 
ness;  if  you’re  smart, you’ll  get  out.” 

“No,”  said  Scott.  “We’ll  see,”  re¬ 
plied  the  official. 

He  gave  his  union  men  two  weeks 
notice  and  on  their  last  night  at  work, 
Scott  says,  they  wound  the  film  back¬ 
wards,  loosened  screws  in  the  mach¬ 
inery  and  reversed  the  soundtrack. 
Picket  lines  soon  appeared,  but  Scott 
got  an  injunction  to  prevent  them. 

Then  came  stink  bombs  and  bricks 
through  the  window.  Two  other  small 
independent  theaters,  the  Don  Gordon 
and  the  South  Houston,  got  similar  treat¬ 
ment  simultaneously,  according  to  Scott. 

And  all  this  while  the  Heights  was  still 
a  family  theater  dishing  out  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  -  Bob  Hope  -  Frankenstein  Meets 
Buddy  Hackett  -  type  pablum ! 

Scott  went  to  the  law  several  times 
but  on  each  occasion  was  told  that  it 
was  merely  vandalism  and  that  he  would 
have  to  catch  someone  in  the  act.  Then 
in  1963,  the  harrassment  stopped. 

With  the  theater  floundering,  Scott 
was  unsuccessfully  looking  for  a  buyer. 
“The  neighborhood  wouldn’t  support  the 
show,”  he  says.  “People  weren’tgoing 
to  come  to  the  thee-A-trr  when  they 
can  see  the  movie  next  week  on  TV.” 
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So  lie  leased  it  to  two  men  who 
converted  the  place  into  an  adult  theater. 
They  re-opened  it  on  .Inly  -1th,  19G4, 
with  “The  Swap.” 

“And  here  comes  the  goon  squad 
again,''  says  Scott.  More  stink  bombs, 
“tough-looking  characters  sitting  in 
their  cars  across  the  street,"  and  a 
new  touch  -  Klan  literature  plastered 
on  the  building. 

‘‘But,"  Scott  continued,  “it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  rlo  with  adult  movies.” 

The  two  men  leasing  the  theater 
pulled  out  and  Scott  was  stuck  with  it. 
He  wanted  to  move  lack  to  family  sta¬ 
tus  but  was  advised  that  he  could  nev¬ 
er  regain  his  old  customers. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Scott 
made  a  deal  with  a  chain  outfit  to 
show  "I  Am  Curious,  Yellow.”  “They 
found  out  about  the  lease  arrange¬ 
ments  and  here  comes  the  ha rrassment 
again,”  he  says.  (Scott  got  only  a  flat 
fee  from  the  cliain  each  week  but  ad¬ 
mits  his  revenue  was  substantially  high¬ 
er.) 

Then  in  the  early  hours  of  June  6, 
an  arsonist  set  fire  to  the  36-year 
old  building.  “They  knew  just  how  to 
do  it.  They  left  just  enough  clues  so 
you’d  know  wtiat  had  happened.  They 
wanted  you  to  have  no  doubt  that  you 
had  gotten  the  treatment.” 

(L.H.  Nlikeska,  chief  of  the  Houston 
arson  squad  said  last  week  that  flam¬ 
mable  liquids  and  broken  locks  were 
found  by  his  men.  He  said  there  were 
some  leads  and  that  the  case  "is 
unfolding  pretty  well,”  but  he  wouldn’t 
say  when  and  if  the  case  might  be 
broken.) 

Scott  says  his  insurance  will  not 
come  close  to  covering  the  loss  and 
he  doubts  if  he  will  ever  try  to  re¬ 
open  the  theater. 


Mrs.  Scott  isn’t  as  sure  as  her 
husband  that  the  decency  people  weren’t 
responsible  for  the  fire.  Immediately 
after  the  blaze  she  told  a  reporter: 
“Someone  probably  burned  this  place 
down  in  the  name  of  decency.”  Now, 
she  says,  “We  don't  know  who  done 
this  fire  ..  but  they  (the  moralists) 
set  it  all  up.  They  can’t  go  back  to 
their  church  houses  and  wash  their 
hands  like  Pontius  Pilot.  They  had 
a  part  in  it.” 

And  the  ministers  who  led  the  filth 


protestors  admit  that  they  just  don’t 
know  if  they  were  partly  responsible. 
Rev.  C.C.  Hurst  of  the  Shady  Acres 
Full  Gospel  Church  (Pentecostal)  was 
the  princiapl  organizer. 

He  says  he  and  a  few  others  got 
the  idea  from  a  Dallas  protest  in  m  d- 
Mav.  He  went  to  see  Casey  Fannin, 
the  city  censor,  and  Fannin  told  them 
that  though  he  had  wanted  to  censor 
“Yellow,”  he  .couldn’t  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling. 

Rev.  Hurst  organized  the  protest 
in  a  revival  meeting  shortly  after  that 
and  sent  “one  of  my  men”  to  see  the 
picture.  (“We  don’t  go  to  movies,” 
says  the  Reverend.)  He  also  read  a 
review  of  it  in  Look  magazine. 

“It  all  mushroomed  so  quickly;  we 
didn't  realize  what  would  happen.  Our 
only  motive  was  to  arouse  some  public 
opinion.  We’d  a’  been  a  lot  more  suc¬ 
cessful  if  we’d  been  able  to  continue 
our  picketing  --  the  burning  didn’t  pro¬ 
mote  our  goal.  For  that  next  weekend 
we  had  15  pastors  of  different  denom¬ 
inations  who  were  going  to  p'cket  with 
us.” 

Added  the  Rev.  Milford  Smith,  “We 
weren’t  for  that  (the  fire).  We're  only 
for  decency,  and  certainly  that  wasn’t 
decent.  We  weren’t  against  the  man, 
we  were  against  the  movie.” 

Scott  sees  no  future  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  movie  theater,  he  says  the 
chains  have  taken  over.  “If  a  man 
just  built  one  thee-A-trr,  he’d  just 
flat  go  broke.  No  matter  how  fancy  it 
was.  The  only  place  you're  gonna 
find  the  independent  thee-A-trr  is  in 
the  rural  areas,  in  little  towns. 

"The  bigger  the  chain,  the  more 
control  of  the  products.  They  get  all 
the  gravy.  The  smaller  places  get 
the  stuff  after  it’s  been  run  and  run 
and  run.  The  chains  (Cinema  1  &  2, 
Interstate,  Jefferson  Amusement, 
Stewart  Warner)  carry  all  the  weight.” 

So  if  you  want  to  delineate  John 
Scott  as  something,  cast  him  as  another 
verse  in  the  swin  song  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  we  all  knew  and  loved  ...  the 
neighborhood  thee-A-trr,  the  Bijous, 
the  Strands,  the  Paladiums  --  those 
weekend  kid  depositories  that  our  par¬ 
ents  utilized  so  well  (“My  dad  can  take 
us  if  yours  can  pick  us  up.”) 

-  Those  places  where  spitballs  chal¬ 
lenged  the  iron  rule  of  the  strolling 


maniger,  where  you  made  goggles  out 
of  empty  popcorn  boxes,  and  where 
your  fantasies  romped  like  crazy.  Like 
the  corner  drug  store  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  market,  the  laissez  faire  mov¬ 
ie  houses  are  succumbing  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  powers. 


PHOTOS  BY  RICHARD  PIPES 


Whatever  you  do,  friends,  don’t  look 
at  John  Scott  as  a  Jim  Morrison 
among  movie  managers  —  he  doesn’t 
cotton  to  that  one  bit. 

“I  don't  advocate  no  kind  of  revo¬ 
lution,”  he  says,  “because  1  don’t 
like  that  crap.” 


Shepherd 

Gardens 

Evictions  Upheld; 
Appeal  Planned 


Two  residents  of  Houston’s  Shepherd 
Gardens  Apartments  last  week  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stop  a  slumlord’s  “retaliatorv” 
evictions.  But  they  were  blocked  by  the 
Texas  legal  ethic  of  “Property  Rights 
Uber  Alles.” 

Shepherd  Gardens  Manager  J  A  Walk¬ 
er  admitted  in  court  June  25  that  he 
was  evicting  Mrs  Hulen  Hill  and  Mr 
John  Young  solely  because  of  their 
roles  in  organizing  certain  “disturban¬ 
ces.”  (See  SCN  #2) 

Disturbances  such  as  organizing  ten¬ 
ants  to  gain  improvements  in  their 
living  conditions.  Disturbances  such  as 
calling  for  the  extermination  of  the  rats 
and  roaches  that  infest  the  384-unit 
apartment  project.  Disturbances  such 
as  holding  a  rally  to  urge  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bridge  across  White  Oak 
Bayou. 

Mrs  Hill  testified  before  Justice  of 
the  Peace  Richard  W.  Millard  that  she 
had  had  no  real  trouble  with  the  apart¬ 
ment  management  before  the  time  when 


she  began  to  organize  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

Judge  Millard,  apparently  sympath¬ 
etic  to  the  tenants,  said  that  under 
Texas  law  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
uphold  the  management's  right  to  evict. 

Following  Mrs  Hill’s  trial,  he  apol¬ 
ogized  to  the  assembled  group  of  about 
35,  and  urged  them  to  appeal  his  de¬ 
cision. 

Attorney  for  Young  and  Mrs  Hill, 
Robert  J  Kern,  told  Space  City  News 
that  his  clients  did  intend  to  appeal. 
The  chief  obstacle  at  this  point,  he 
said,  was  in  raising  a  $1000  appeal 
bond  for  each. 

Kern  was  not  overly  optimistic  about 
winning  the  case  in  court  however. 
“The  fact  that  a  person  is  trying  to 
improve  himself  is  no  reason  to  evict,  ” 
Kern  said.  “But  under  Texas  law  the 
landlord  has  all  the  rights.  Landlords 
can  evict  for  any  reason  ...  or  no 
reason.” 
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radical 


press 
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Continued  from  15 

underground  paper  is  published  by 
southern  radicals,  many  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

It’s  these  papers,  and  others  like 
Distant  Drummer  in  Philadelphia,  Con¬ 
nections  in  Madison,  the  Old  Mole  in 
Boston,  the  Peninsula  Observer  in  Palo 
Alto,  and  Helix  in  Seattle,  and  hold¬ 
overs  from  the  early  days  like  the 
Fifth  Estate  and  the  Rag,  which  are 
setting  the  tone  for  the  struggling  new 
papers  popping  up  everywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  media  of  the  revolution  came  to¬ 
gether  initially  at  Thanksgiving.  1968. 
in  Madison,  Wise. 

For  the  first  time,  people  realized 
that  the  old  underground  press  had 
undergone  some  mighty  basic  changes. 
(Even  the  name  was  becoming  an  ana¬ 
chronism.  It  had  always,  in  fact,  been 
a  misnomer.) 

It  was  in  Madison  that  the  papers 
for  the  first  time  discussed  their  new 
identity. 

That  first  UPS  conference  had  been 
followed  by  two  other  get-togethers, 
one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  just  prior  to 
the  Pentagon  march  in  October  of  ’67, 
and  again  in  Iowa  City  in  the  summer 
of  ’68. 

Both  were  dismal  failures.  Both 
events  were  dominated  by  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  wearing  costumes  and  emitting 
poetic  proclamations. 

But  Madison  was  a  success  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  It  came  at  just  the  right 
time  —  the  radical  media  had  been 
mushrooming.  Repression  was  also 
escalating. 

People  felt  the  need  to  work  to  - 
gether  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  begin 
the  development  of  a  political  strategy 
for  the  underground  press. 

The  conference  represented  a  coming 
together  of  revolutionaries. 

These  concerns  reflected  those  of  the 
movement  itself:  the  times  were  very 
chaotic,  confrontational  tactics  had  mo¬ 
mentarily  peaked  and  people  didn’t 
know  where  to  turn. 

It  was  clearly  a  transitional  period. 
The  movement  needed  new  direction  and 
its  media  was  realizing  the  necessity 
of  molding  a  new  definition  for  itself. 

The  papers  that  came  to  Madison 
were  not  all  politically  sophisticated, 
but  all  felt  the  need  to  be  politically 
relevant  to  an  America  beset  by  po¬ 
tentially  fatal  traumas  and  to  a  move¬ 
ment  just  realizing  the  fantastic  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  task 
at  hand.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
San  Francisco  Oracle’s  original  pow¬ 
wow. 


In  the  next  issue  of  Space  City 
News,  we  will  examine  the  differences 
and  relationship  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  media  and  the  movement  media. 
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Welfare 


in  the 


HULBERT  JAMES 


Park 


Some  200  mothers  and  children  at¬ 
tended  a  Houston  Welfare  Rights  Or¬ 
ganization  picnic- rally  Sunday,  June  29, 
at  Herman  Park. 

Speaker  Hulbert  James  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Welfare  Rights  Organization  had 
just  come  from  San  Antonio  where 
mothers  recently  sat-in  at  the  welfare 
department  to  protest  the  cuts  in  Texas 
welfare  payments.  After  three  nights 
and  four  days  of  sitting-in,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  offered  $50,000 
to  the  Texas  welfare  department  to 
be  used  for  free  food  stamps  or  some 
other  purpose  to  aid  the  families  whose 
payments  have  been  reduced  or  cutoff. 

This  small  emergency  assistance 
from  the  federal  agency  is  supposed 
to  help  the  families  until  Aug.  5  when 
the  Texas  voters  decide  whether  or  not 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  welfare  spending 
in  the  state  constitution.  If  they  vote  no, 
present  starvation  payments  will  be 
halved  —  to  $6  per  child  per  month. 

Janies  described  what  welfare  rights 
organizations  are  doing  across  the 
country.  On  June  30,  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  demonstrations  were 
planned  for  30  capitol  cities.  They  also 
have  launched  a  national  boycott  of 
Sears  stores  until  Sears  gives  welfare 
recipients  the  benefits  of  credit  it  offers 
to  its  other  customers. 

In  Atlanta,  June  27,  200  kids  were 
taken  to  the  welfare  department  to 
report  that  their  mothers  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
The  idea  for  this  kind  of  action  orig¬ 
inated  in  Houston  and  now  is  being  used 
in  several  cities. 

The  other  speaker,  Rev.  Earl  Allen 
of  Hope  Development,  talked  about  the 
work  still  to  be  done  —  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  all  the  poor  people  in  Houston. 
He  talked  of  the  necessary  willingness 
to  risk  jail  and  even  one’s  life.  Only 
when  people  are  organized  and  strong 
can  real  change  be  affected  because 
nobody  is  going  to  give  the  poor  any¬ 
thing  significant  —  they  have  to  take 
it  themselves. 


BOYCOTT 

GRAPES 


by  Daphne  Schneider 


“you  must  understand  -  I  must  make  you  understand  -  that  our  membership  and 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  “^dispossessed 
that  have  been  raised  on  our  account  are  above  all,  human  beings,  no  better  no  worse 
than  any  other  cross  section  of  human  society;  we  are  not  saints  because  we  are 
poor  but  by  the  same  measure  neither  are  we  immoral.  We  are  men  aodwomen  wh 
have  suffered  and  endured  much  and  not  only  because  of  our  abject  poverty  but  be 

Ca“S’Hieeco^orsbofnourPskhis,r  the  languages  of  our  cultural  and  native  origins,  the 
lack  of  formal  education,  the  exclusion  from  the  democratic  process,  the  numbers 
of  ou?  slain  in  recent  wars  -  all  these  burdens  generation  after  generation  have 

sought  to  demoralize  us,  to  break  our  human  spirit.  But  God  knows  that  we  are  not 
beasts  of  burden,  we  are  not  agricultural  implements  or  rented  slaves.^we  are  man. 
And  mark  this  weU,  we  are  men  locked  in  a  death  struggle  against  man  s  inhuman¬ 
ity  to  man  in  the  industry  that  you  represent.  And  this  struggle  itself  gives  meaning 


—  Cesar  Chavez,  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  AFL-CIO  in  a  letter  to  the  California 
Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League,  Good  Friday,  1969. 


The  United  farm  Workers  have  been 
on  strike  against  the  table  grape  grow¬ 
ers  of  California  (and  recently  of  Ari¬ 
zona)  for  four  years  in  a  struggle  for 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining,  high¬ 
er  wages  (average  annual  income  for  a 
farmworker  family  is  $2500  -  $3000), 
grievance  procedures,  overtime  pay, 
rest  periods,  job  security,  health  in¬ 
surance,  paid  vacations,  and  an  end  to 
discrimination  in  hiring. 

Above  aU,  this  is  a  racial  and  a  class 
struggle:  a  confrontation  between  white 
and  brown,  rich  and  poor,  the  ruling 
class  and  the  oppressed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike, 
the  leader  of  this  militant,  non-violent 
movement  has  been  Cesar  Chavez,  a  soft 
spoken,  sad-eyed,  highly  intelligent  man 
with  a  background  of  farm  work  and 
poverty. 

His  dedication  to  La  Causa  and  his 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  non-, 
violence  led  him  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  his  philosophies  in  a 
25  day  hunger  strike  (Feb,,  1968)which 
ended  in  an  8,000  -  man  show  of 
strength  and  unity. 

At  this  celebration,  a  statement  was 
read  for  Chavez  (he  was  too  weak  to 
read  it  himself)  saying,  in  part,  that 
“Our  struggle  is  not  easy.  Those  who 
oppose  our  cause  are  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  and  they  have'  many  aUies  in  high 
places.  We  are  poor.  Our  allies  are 
few.  B  :  we  have  something  the  rich 
do  not  own.  We  have  our  own  bodies 
and  spirits  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause  as  our  weapons.” 

Through  the  use  of  these  weapons, 
as  well  as  an  international  consumer 
boycott  of  California  table  grapes,  10 
growers  from  the  Cochella  VaUey  have 
offered  to  negotiate  with  the  union 

These  growers  produce  one  third  of 
the  table  grapes  grown  in  the  Valley, 
which  in  turn  produces  25  percent  of 
all  California  table  grapes.  In  spite 
of  this  great  step  forward,  the  strike 
and  boycott  will  continue  at  all  levels 
with  full  force  and  will  end  only  with 
the  successful  signing  of  contracts 
with  the  growers  involved. 


Here  in  Houston  we  are  intensifying 
our  efforts:  there  are  now  two  union 
people  organizing  this  city:  Jesus  Ca¬ 
vazos,  a  farm  worker  from  the  Co¬ 
chella  Valley,  and  I,  a  college  student 
from  Seattle,  Washington. 

This  summer  will  be  a  long,  hot, 
busy  one  —  and  we  need  your  help. 
On  Tuesday,  July  1,  we’re  kicking  off 
our  summer  fight  against  Weingarten’s 
(the  biggest  chain  store  in  the  area 
that  carries  grapes)  by  a  mass  pick¬ 
eting  effort  at  one  store.  Most  likely 
we  will  be  doing  more  picketing. 

We  are  also  leafletting  churches  and 
other  places,  putting  out  a  newsletter, 
and  speaking  to  groigjs  (if  you  know  of 
any  that  would  like  a  speaker,  let  us 
know). 

We  need  volunteers  (like  for  tele¬ 
phoning,  picketing,  leafleting,  speak¬ 
ing),  supplies  (we  need  office  mater¬ 
ials  desparately)  and  donations. 

Jesus  (with  a  family  of  seven)  and  I 
each  receive  room  and  board  and  $5 
per  week,  but  just  now  the  Union  is 
pretty  close  to  broke  and  we’re  not 
getting  paid.  If  you  can  offer  any  of 
these,  please  write  or  call: 

Jesus  Cavazos  Daphne  Schneider 

8005  Munn  St.  or  1706  South  St. 
264-6491  228-4682 


and  above  aU:  BOYCOTT  GRAPES! 
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THE 

WOMAN 

MARKET 

By  Victoria  Smith  and  Judy  Fitzgerald 


Women  mav  serve  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tions  in  American  society, but  a  func- 
ction  all  women  serve  is  that  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  market. 

And  they  serve  it  faithfully,  almost 
eagerly,  it  would  seem. 

American  women,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  women  in  the  world, 
must  fulfill  their  role  as  heavy  con¬ 
sumer.  If  they  don’t,  their  whole  iden¬ 
tity  —  an  identity  created  primarily 
by  business  and  advertising  —  will  be 
shattered. 

When  a  woman  reads  in  her  favor¬ 
ite  woman’s  magazine  that  “Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  trickiest  deodorant  problem 
a  girl  has  isn’t  under  her  pretty  little 
arms,”  she  starts  to  worry.  Is  my 
vaginal  area  (“the  most  girl  part  of 
you,”  the  ad  gurgles)  giving  off  offens¬ 
ive  odors?  she  wonders. 

“Could  you  be  the  last  woman  to 
be  using  just  ONE  deodorant?”  an  ad 
for  another  vaginal  deodorant  queries. 

She  may  not  smell  all  that  bad,  but 
just  to  make  sure/  she  picks  up  a  con- 
tainier  of  FDS  (Feminine  deodorant 
spray)  and  Alberto-Culver  Co.  scores 
another  point. 


Alberto-Culver  and  other  companies 
in  the  woman  market  understand  the 
American  woman.  They  know  she’s 
insecure,  often  unhappy  with  the  narrow 
perimeters  of  her  life,  desperate  in 
her  efforts  to  catch  and/or  keep  a  man. 

So  the  company  anticipates  a  female 
insecurity  that  can  be  turned  into  a 
need,  and  creates  a  product  to  fulfill 
that  newly-discovered  need.  If  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  successful,  the  company’s  pro¬ 
fits  increase.  If  not,  there’s  always 
another  “need.” 


Basically,  there  are  two  problems 
with  corporate  America’s  approach  to 
women  --  which  can  apply  to  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  people. 

First,  business  can  hold  no  real  con¬ 
cern  for  women  as  human  beings.  It 
must  objectify  all  women  as  a  “mar¬ 
ket”  in  order  to  increase  growth  and 
profits.  Business  is  concerned  only 
with  the  ways  in  which  it  can  get 
women  to  buy.  Whether  the  products 
sold  are  of  any  real  use.or  meet  real 
needs,  is  unimportant. 

Second,  American  business  creates 
excessive  waste  of  resources,  parti¬ 
cularly  through  products  made  for  wo¬ 
men.  People  do  not  need  50  different 
kinds  of  soap  to  choose  among,  or  100 
different  types  of  lipstick.  But  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  continue  to  produce 
dozens  of  variations  on  the  same  use¬ 
less  themes,  and  thus  divert  energy, 
resources  and  money  from  more  pro¬ 
ductive  human  goals. 

In  1968  for  instance,  $3.1  billion  was 
spent  on  television  advertising,  twice 
the  amount  spent  on  The  poverty  pro 
gram  in  the  same  year. 

The  advanced  technological  era  that 
America  has  recently  entered  should 
make  for  greater  freedom  for  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

But  American  technology  has  gen¬ 
erally  granted  the  opposite  effect, 
and  American  women  are  the  most 
alienated  from  and  enslaved  by  it.  As 
a  group,  women  have  little  control 
over  production  and  planning.  They 
relate  to  the  technological  society  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  consumer  market. 


Advertising  is  the  mouthpiece  for 
the  companies  that  create  products  for 
the  woman  market. 

On  a  very  basic  level,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  content  of  women’s 
magazines  like  McCall’s,  Seventeen, 
Cosmopolitan  and  Mademoiselle  are 
insults  to  women  as  human  beings.  So 
are  the  women’s  sections  in  news¬ 
papers  and  daytime  television. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  these  insults 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  used 
to  keep  women  in  their  place  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  market. 


get  'em  young 


Teenage  girls  are  a  market  in  train¬ 
ing. 

The  people  who  run  Seventeen  maga¬ 
zine,  the  slick,  top-selling  teenage  pub¬ 
lication,  understand  the  importance  of 
the  youth  market. 

An  ad  in  the  New  York  Times,  June 
18,  1969,  reads: 


“The  Seventeen  award  to  American 
industry  for  its  investment  in  the 
country’s  young  women  under  20. 

“Once  again  advertisers  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  realization  that  youth 
sets  the  pace. 

“And  once  again  Seventeen,  their 
magazine,  has  broken  all  publishing 
records  for  a  single  issue. 

“This  August  is  a  new  high,  carry¬ 
ing  357  advertising  pages, 245  in4/col- 
or . 

“Seventeen  is  the  biggest  circulation 
magazine  in  the  young  women’s  field 

—  for  16  consecutive  years  it  has  car¬ 
ried  more  advertising  than  any  other 
woman’s  monthly  magazine. 

“That’s  the  strength  of  Seventeen.” 


dustry  for  “investing”  in  these  young 
women,  much  as  if  industry  were  in¬ 
vesting  in  some  kind  of  new  automobile 
or  hairspray. 

The  focus  of  the  advertising  and 
editorial  in  Seventeen  is  fashion  — 
clothes  and  cosmetics. 

The  projected  image  is  young,  super- 
slim,  tall,  carefully  made-up  to  look 
“natural,"  tastefully  (and  not  inexpen¬ 
sively)  dressed  and  (despite  an  occa¬ 
sional  anglo-looking  black  model)  white. 
The  impossible  teenager. 

And  the  youth  market  booms. 

Young  American  girls  move  into 
young  womanhood  with  a  number  of  in¬ 
securities,  mostly  about  sex  and  boys. 

Seventeen  and  the  youth  marketers 
have  a  beautiful  answer.  It  lies  in  the 
right  kind  of  clothes,  and  makeup. 
You  “pamper”  your  skin,  "cultivate 
the  flowery  look  that  becomes  you,” 
and  “highlight  your  hair, especially  if 
it’s  brown  on  the  shady  side,”  (Seven¬ 
teen,  June,  1969). 

In  America,  a  young  woman’s  buying 
habits  and  personality  develop  side-by- 
side.  Corporate  America  insures  that 
the  two  will  not  be  separated.  What 
she  wears  and  what  she  puts  on  her 
face  become  as  important  to  her  as 
what  she  studies  in  school  and  how  she 
relates  to  other  people. 

If  the  advertisers  play  it  right,  a 
girl  will  no  more  abandon  her  Revlon 
blusher  or  her  Clairol  “Bom  Blonde” 
than  she  would  abandon  her  fondest 
dreams. 

And  industry  can  evenhelp formulate 
her  dreams  for  her:  Wallace  Sterling, 
De  Beers  Diamonds,  Lenox  china, 
Springmaid  linen.  The  makeup,  the 
clothes,  the  diets,  the  hair  pieces  and 
hair  colorings  for  an  individual  girl 
all  point  to  one  goal  --to  catch  and 
keep  a  man.  This  type-casting  of  wo¬ 
men  is  so  obvious  in  the  women’s 
magazines  that  it  never  has  to  be  made 
explicit. 


the  break 
away  girl 

As  the  young  female  consumer  grows 
so  does  her  spending  power.  Industry 
summons  its  resources  to  meet  her 
new  “needs.” 

Whether  she’s  gOjng  f0  college  or 
working  in  an  office,  she  is  told  that 
she  must  maintain,  even  amplify,  the 
image  created  for  her  as  a  teenager. 

Her  magazines  are  Glamour,  Made¬ 
moiselle,  Cosmopolitan,  especially  if 
she’s  white  and  middle-class. 

Glamour  calls  her  the  “breakaway 
girl,”  independent,  energetic,  strong- 
willed  and,  of  course,  chic.  The  break¬ 
away  girl  is  an  important  market. 
Glamour  tells  advertisers. 

In  fact,  she  has  broken  away  from 
nothing.  She  may  not  rush  out  of  high 
school  directly  into  marriage,  but  she 
still  fits  herself  into  whatever  image  in¬ 


dustry  creates  for  her  in  a  given  year. 

A  fashion  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  Mademoiselle  begins:  “During  the 
big  jump  from  high  school grad  to  free * 
wheeling  college  frosh,  the  look  chang¬ 
es.  Adapts,  chameleonlike,  to  the  col¬ 
lege  spirit.  Not  only  clothes  —  hair 
and  faces,  too.” 

Mademoiselle  tells  her  she’s  “free¬ 
wheeling,”  so.  she  can  flatter  herself 
that  she’s  independent  while  being  told 
what  she  must  wear  to  college. 

With  Glamour  and  Mademoiselle  hit¬ 
ting  the  college  market,  Cosmopolitan, 
perhaps  the  closest  thing  to  the  girl’s 
version  of  Playboy,  confronts  the  work¬ 
ing  girl. 

The  magazine’s  editorial  policies  and 
advertisers  use  the  image  of  the 
sexually-liberated  young  woman  to  sell 
products. 

American  women  are  far  from  sexu¬ 
ally  liberated,  a  fact  that  publications 
like  Cosmopolitan  effectively  betray 
For  instance,  the  lead  article  in  the' 
July  Cosmopolitan  is  “39  Men  Tell  a 
Nice  Girl  Like  You  What  Turns  Them 
On.”  Another  article  discusses  the 
best  tactics  to  use  in  seducing  mar¬ 
ried  men.  The  magazine  never  talks 
about  genuine  love  among  human  beings. 

Sex  is  just  another  sales  gimick. 
The  “breakaway  girl”  is  liberated  just 
enough  to  buy  micro-skirts  and  trans¬ 
parent  clothing.  She’s  experimentive 
enough  to  try  fake  curls  and  false  eye¬ 
lashes,  but  nothing  more  significant. 
And  she  has  the  leisure  time  (or  thinks 
she  does)  to  spend  two  or  three  hurs 
a  day  ornamenting  herself  to  fit  the 
image. 

Not  only  does  the  “breakaway  girl” 
provide  an  excellent  market,  but  she 
herself  is  a  product,  packaged  and  sold 
with  the  help  of  industry  and  advertising, 
to  the  man  of  her  choice. 


marriage  is 
go  od  business 

Marriages  mean  good  business.  Ev¬ 
ery  new  household  is  a  new  consump¬ 
tion  unit,  TV  Guide  indicates  in  a 
New  York  Times  ad,  Nov.  6,  1968. 

“Nothing  makes  markets  like  mar¬ 
riage.  There’s  setting  up  the  house, 
and  future  business  in  raising  a  fam¬ 
ily.  All  together  it’s  big  business, 
appliances  and  house  furnishings  to 
bigger  cars.” 

As  a  middle-class  housewife,  a  wo¬ 
man  is  a  ready  market  not  only  for  the 
beauty  products  she  has  grown  accust¬ 
omed  to  wanting,  but  for  myriad  house¬ 
hold  soaps,  cleansers  and  appliances. 

Her  new  image  is  that  pretty,  effi¬ 
cient  homemaker,  lovingly  choosing 
her  family’s  bathroom  tissue  and  toilet 
bowl  cleaner. 

And  if  she  becomes  hassled  by  the 
routine  of  meals-dishes-laundry,  busi¬ 
ness  offers  her  headache  remedies 
and  time-saving  cleaners  to  ease  the 


Of  course,  there  is  nothing  inherent¬ 
ly  wrong  with  consumption.  But  in 
American  society,  women  are  forced 
to  consume  large  quantities  of  goods 
and  services  they  really  don’t  need 
or  want. 


The  “strength  of  Seventeen”  is  not 
that  it  informs  or  educates  young 
women,  but  that  it  sells  advertisers’ 
products. 

The  ad  congratulates  American  in¬ 


THE  LATEST. 

(from  Newsweek) 


For  the  girl  who  may  or  may  not  have 
everything,  there  is  something  new  on 
the  market— bosom  make-up  put  out  by 
New  York  hairdresser  Kenneth,  41,  who 
sells  a  line  ot  cosmetics  besides  sculpting 
hair-dos  for  Jackie  and  other  famous  cus¬ 
tomers.  1  f is  bosom  kit  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  a  “cleavage  delineator”  to  “tip 
blush,’  a  red  liquid  “which  is  drawn 
across  the  tips  in  a  circular  motion  to 
achieve  a  glistening,  rosy  hue.”  Why 
bosom  make-up?  "1  think  of  it  really  as  a 
bedroom  product,"  said  Kenneth.  “Or  1 
suppose  sou  could  say  it's  for  women 
ssho  want  to  look  their  best  when  they 
get  uncovered,  for  whatever  reason.” 
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situation. 

The  more  hassled  she  becomes, 
the  more  she  demands  a  life  beyond 
the  home,  the  more  receptive  a  market 
she  is. 

“Why  is  it  never  said  that  the  really 
crucial  function,  the  really  important 
role  that  women  serve  as  houswives  is 
to  buy  more  things  for  the  house?-’ 
writes  Betty  Frieden  in  The  Feminine 
Mystique. 

“in  all  the  talk  of  femininity  and  wo¬ 
man’s  role  one  forgets  that  the  real 
business  of  America  is  business.  Some¬ 
how,  somewhere,  someone  must  have 
figured  out  that  women  will  buy  more 
things  if  they  are  kept  in  the  under¬ 
used,  nameless-yearning,  energy-to- 
get-rid-of-state  of  being  housewives.” 

Since  as  a  homemaker  the  American 
housewife  can  have  no  control  over 
the  world  outside  her  home,  she  is 
effectively  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
society,  particularly  by  the  media. 

Her  world  is  the  home.  Her  maga¬ 
zines  --  like  McCall's,  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Woman’s  Day,  Redbook  and 
Good  Housekeeping  -  talk  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  about  children,  beauty,  food 
and  housekeeping. 

The  July  issue  of  McCall's,  for  in¬ 
stance,  includes  articles  on  Califor¬ 
nia  and  New  Orleans  patios;  Beauty; 
The  Sun  Catchers,  Menues  for  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Reunion,  The  Church  Social  and 
Supper  at  the  Sea;  A  New  Life,  a  New 
Love:  Audrey  Hepburn  at  40;  The  Case 
Against  Little  League  Mothers  and  the 
Faith  of  Mamie  Eisenhower. 

Only  one  article  --  The  Revolt  of 
the  Young  Priests  --  breaks  through 
the  perimeters  of  the  woman’s  world. 

Television  is  much  the  same,  with 
daytime  TV  --  prime  viewing  time  for 
housewives  --  taken  up  with  inane  quiz 
shows  and  soap  operas. 

In  1967,  for  instance,  during  the 
Ftilbright  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
CBS  made  a  rather  major  decision 
atxnit  housewives. 

“Fred  Friendly,  who  was  working 
with  the  News  Division  at  CBS  at  the 
time,  quit  over  the  decision,"  writes 
Alice  Embree,  in  an  article  for  a  yet 
unpublished  book  on  women.  “CBS 
broadcast  and  I  Love  Lucy  rerun  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Senate  hearings  --  not  be¬ 
cause  the  rerun  was  part  of  television 
folklore,  but  because  the  commercials 
surrounding  it  involved  money. 
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“Fi.  ndly  reports  in  his  book.  Due 
Circumstances  Beyond  Our  Control, 
that  one  of  the  unpublished  reasons  for 
the  CBS  decision  was  the  fact  that 
housewives,  not  ‘opinion  leaders’  were 
tuned  in  at  the  hour,  and  housevies 
weren’t  interested  in  Vietnam.” 

The  daily  work  of  the  American, 
housewife  is  gene  rally  bo  ring  and  repe¬ 
titive  --  and  certainly  doesn’t  require 
much  thought.  Business  is  aware  of  this. 
But  rather  than  trying  to  alleviate  her 
work  so  she  is  free  to  do  other  things, 
corporations  in  the  woman  market  bind 
her  even  more  by  creating  new  house¬ 
hold  problems  and  then  new  products 
to  “solve”  those  problems. 

All  people  desire  creative  forms  of 
self-expression,  and  business  knows 
housewives  can  be  convinced  that  their 
home-making  tasks  are  creative. 


As  a  motivational  research  expert 
put  it; 

“In  a  free  enterprise  economy,  we 
have  to  develop  a  need  for  new  pro¬ 
ducts. 

And  to  do  that  we  have  to  liberate 
women  to  desire  new  products.  We 
help  them  redispover  that  homemaking 
is  more  creative  than  to  compete 
with  men.  This  can  be  manipulated. 
We  sell  them  what  they  ought  to  want, 
speed  up  the  unconscious,  move  it 
along.” 

Men  like  this  motivational  manipu¬ 
lating  understand  that  there  is  a  gap 
to  be  filled  in  the  housewive’s  life  — 
not  by  helping  to  create  conditions 
and  institutions  that  would  give  her  life 
more  meaning,  but  by  selling  her  things 
to  replace  that  meaning. 

So  housewives  are  told,  of  course, 
your  work  is  meaningful  and  important. 
Why,  mother  is  important  to  the  fam¬ 
ily.  She  is  the  protector  —  she  pro¬ 
tects  her  family  from  germs  by  using 
Lysol  spray  disinfectant  and  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  toilet  bowl  regularly  with  Sani- 
Flush.  Of  course,  her  life  has  mean¬ 
ing.  She  keeps  her  family  healthy  by 
feeding  them  “Wonder  Bread  to  make 
the  most  of  their  wonder  years.” 

do  blondes  have 
more  fun? 


Although  most  advertising  is  aimed 
at  the  white,  middle-to-upper-middle 
income  American,  industry  will  sell  to 
anyone,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white, 
as  long  as  she  pays  the  price. 

So  we  have  scenes  like  the  one  we 
observed  on  a  New  York  subway:  a 
poor  Puerto  Rican  woman,  with  chil¬ 
dren  squirming  around  her,  reading  the 
latest  issue  of  Vogue  magazine. 

We  have  worked  with  young  girls 
from  poor  families,  often  of  racial 
or  ethnic  minorities,  who  read  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  Glamour.  They  learn 
that  the  way  a  woman  makes  it  is  by 
looking  like  the  models  in  the  ads. 
And  they  spend  large  parts  of  their 
salaries  on  clothes,  cosmetics  (which 
they  apply  too  generously)  and  syn¬ 
thetic  hair  pieces  that  fool  no  one. 

Or  if  a  woman  simply  can’t  afford 
all  the  regalia  of  success  —  the  beauty 
products,  the  clothes,  the  household 
appliances  --  she  may  see  herself  as 
a  failure  as  a  woman,  as  inferior  to 
the  glamorous  magazine  creatures  who 
swish  around  in  long  scarves,  go  on 
high  protein  diets  or  decorate  their 
living  rooms  in  Italian  provincial. 

American  industry  doesn’t  even,  pre¬ 
tend  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  Ameri- 
ican  women.  Beauty  and  feminine  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  white  thing,  a  thing  that 
requires  money. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  poor 
or  non-white  women  should  struggle  to 
fit  the  image  created  by  business  and 
advertising.  If  a  woman  can  afford  the 
image  financially,  she  cannot  afford 
it  in  terms  of  her  humanity.  We  just 
want  to  point  out  the  class  and  racial 
nature  of  the  woman  market. 

captive 

consumers 


An  excerpt  from  Forbes  Magazine, 
April  15,  1968,  puts  the  whole  crass 
process  on  the  line:  “One  Harvard 
grad  recalls  his  on-campus  interview 
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The  principal  at  Apple  Valley  Senior 
High  School  in  California  says  they 
cut  down  on  smoking  by  students  since 
teachers  have  been  assigned  to  sniff 
their  breaths  for  the  tell-tale  odor. 
They  get  a  reprimand  the  first  time 
teachers  smell  something  wrong  and  a 
five-day  suspension  the  next. 

They  should  switch  to  munching  on¬ 
ions  ...  (LNS) 


No  Smoking 


The  Mexican  and  American  govern¬ 
ments  are  escalating  the  war  against 
marijuana.  Recently,  narcotics  officials 
from  both  countries  met  in  Mexico 
City.  They  were  told  about  a  new  kind 
of  chemical  warfare.  According  to  the 
United  Press,  a  new  substance  has  been 
discovered  that  can  be  sprayed  on  pot 
patches  from  helicopters.  The  make-up 
of  the  substance  is  classified,  but  a  law 
enforcement  official  said  it  is  so  foul 
tasting  that  it  makes  grass  unsmoke- 
able.  The  few  hardy  souls  who  can 
tolerate  the  taste  will  find  that  two 
puffs  produce  uncontrollable  vomiting. 

The  United  States  has  offered  the 
Mexican  government  the  use  of  new 
instruments  which  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
tect  fields  of  pot  from  the  air.  These 
devices  could  also  be  used  at  border 
stations  to  catch  smugglers. 

The  marijuana  growers  have  launch¬ 
ed  a  counter-offensive  with  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  of  their  own.  They  use 
fertilizers  to  grow  bigger  plants  in 
less  time.  Then  they  compress  the 
dried  plants,  using  hydraulic  presses 
made  from  commercial  auto  jacks. 
These  presses  turn  out  bundles  which 
take  up  only  a  quarter  of  the  space 
needed  for  the  hand  packed  ones,  mak¬ 
ing  border-crossing  easier  on  the 
smuggler.  (LNS.) 


Street  Battle 
in 

Ann  Arbor 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  (LNS)  —  Street 
people  and  students  were  clubbed  and 
gassed  here  Tuesday  night,  June  17,  as 
they  tried  to  defend  a  section  of  street 
against  attacking  police. 

The  establishment  press  and  TV  in 
Detroit  called  the  police  action  “worse 
than  any  in  the  1967  Detroit  riot.’’ 

Sixty-seven  young  people  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  nights.  At  least  100  were  treated 
for  injuries  Tuesday  night  alone.  Of 
the  more  than  500  cops  involved  in  the 
riot,  only  15  received  hospital  treat¬ 
ment. 

Some  of  the  kids  involved  were  as 
young  as  11  or  IE  years  old. 

The  trouble  began  early  Tuesday 
night  after  200  young  people  threw  up 
barricades  across  a  section  of  South 
University  St.,  a  shady  shop-lined  street 
just  south  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
campus,  in  order  to  resume  their 
street  party  of  the  night  before.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  kids  had  been  taking  part  in  a 
“Liberation  Festival”  with  bonfires, 
dancing  and  Doing  it  in  the  Road. 

At  9  p.m.  Tuesday  night  County  dep¬ 
uties  and  City  police  moved  down  the 

street  in  a  wedge  formation,  squeezing 
most  people  back  on  the  sidewalks  where 
they  were  brutally  attacked  by  deputies. 
Twenty-one  people  were  arrested  in 
that  sweep,  including  one  15  year  old 
boy,  accused  of  trying  to  knife  a  cop. 

The  street  was  cleared,  but  kids  atop 
South  U  St.  buildings  began  a  barrage 
of  stones  and  bottles  aimed  at  the  cops 
below.  The  sheriff  ordered  tear-gas 
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cannisters  launched  at  the  roof  tops. 
The  kids  split. 

The  police  then  cordoned  off  a  ten- 
block  area  around  the  street  and  would 
not  let  anyone  pass  the  barricades. 

Later,  masked  cops  swung  their  way 
into  the  crowd  behind  clouds  of  gas. 
They  used  pepper  gas,  outlawed  in  the 
1930’s  because  of  its  potentially  lethal 
effects,  and  CN  and  CS  gas,  honed  to 
perfection  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

The  following  night  South  U  St.  was 
an  armed  camp,  with  Michigan  State 
Police  posted  up  and  down  the  way  with 
bayonets  fixed.  Nobody  was  permitted  to 
stop  in  the  area.  Squads  of  local  police 
kept  people  moving.arresting  30  per¬ 
sons  on  misdemeanors. 

Twenty-six  of  the  47  arrested  Tues¬ 
day  were  charged  with  a  felony  based 
on  incitement  to  riot. 


Voorhees  Cuts 


Federal  Funds 


According  to  Robert  Wright^  student 
at  Voorhees  College  in  Denmark,  South 
Carolina,  64  students  who  allegedly 
participated  in  campus  unrest,  last 
April  have  been  denied  further  Federal 
financial  assistance  by  Thurston  De¬ 
laine,  Voorhees  director  of  financial 
aid. 

Though  Delaine  denied  having  with¬ 
held  aid  from  64,  he  admitted  6  such 
cases.  Voorhees  thereby  became  the 
first  institution  to  apply  the  vague  and 
legally  perhaps  unenforceable  guide¬ 
lines  set  out  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

HEW  had  recently  modified  its  earl¬ 
ier,  rigid  stand,  allowing  each  institu¬ 
tion  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
wished  to  hold  hearings  on  students 
charged  with  causing  unrest  before  cut¬ 
ting  off  aid.  Voorhees,  then,  became 
the  first  to  decide  on  the  hardline 
approach.  Why?  Voorhees  is  black, 
but  supported  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Compiled  from  Hard  Times. 


Depressing 


Wages  are  on  the  rise.  And  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  going  down. 

That’s  the  report  from  the  June  17 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Workers’  pay 
scales  are  higher,  but  the  gains  are 
being  stripped  away  by  inflation  and 
rising  taxes. 

The  following  table  traces  recent 
average  weekly  earnings  of  a  nonsup- 
ervisory  worker  in  private  industry 
with  three  dependents.  The  “Weekly 
Purchasing  Power”  expresses  those 
earnings  in  terms  of  1957-59  dollars, 
after  subtracting  Federal  income  and 
Social  Security  tax  payments. 

Weekly 


Weekly 

Purchasing 

Pay 

Power 

September 

$110.87 

$79.86 

October 

110.38 

79.10 

November 

109.88 

78.48 

December 

110.46 

78.67 

January 

110.33 

77.95 

February 

110.48 

77.73 

March 

112.05* 

78.07 

April 

112.13 

77.62 

Semantics 


Dr.  S.I.  (“more  fun  than  a  roller 
coaster”)  Hayakawa  of  San  Francisco 
State  was  queried  by  some  state  leg¬ 
islators  about  a  speech  in  which  he  told 
a  group  of  Los  Angeles  cops: 

“If  you  have  to  make  an  arrest,  keep 
a  smile  on  your  face  as  you  drag  the 
sons  of  bitches  out.” 

The  doc  explained:  “By  using  a  little 
vulgarism  I  achieved  a  little  rapport 
with  those  cops.”  (LNS) 


News 


Leonard  M  Strunk,  an  economic  con¬ 
sultant,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
country  is  “in  the  early  stages”  of  a 
new  type  of  depression.  “ .  an  in¬ 

creasing  proportion  of  the  population... 
will  find  itself....  pushed  to  ever  lower 
economic  standards  of  living.”  even 
though  total  pay  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease. 

At  the  base  of  this  “new  type  of 
depression”  lies  the  expensive  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  and  the  refusal  of  corpor¬ 
ations  to  share  their  profits.  Wage 
increases  are  consistantly  passed  along 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  Sometimes  the 
straight  press  comes  a  little  too  close 
to  the  truth.  When  the  current  issue 
of  Newsweek  came  out  with  a  story  about 
wealthy  South  Vietnamese,  including 
president  Thieu’s  wife  and  members 
of  the  government,  makingplans  to  leave 
the  country  in  case  the  NLF  wins, 
the  Saigon  regime  prohibited  public  sale 
of  the  magazine.  They  also  threatened 
to  kick  Newsweek  out  of  the  country. 

The  U.S.  government  seems  to  agree 
that  press  censorhsip  is  necessary. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Embassy  officials  "are  urging  newsmen 
to  play  down  the  matter  on  the  ground 
that  a  nation  at  war  must  take  pre¬ 
cautions  to  protect  its  morale.” 


Morale  At 
Any  Price 
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huggings  /  Mary  Warren 

how  a  thousand  new  green  tongues 

say  love  how  the  falling  coco 

nut  interrupting  palm  fronds  says  it 

un  zipping  the  air 

plopping  to  the  cold  stream  shiv 

ering  under  long  silk  sheets  laid 

over  a  quiet  riverbed  thrashing 

bouncing  now  dreaming  down 

a  wrinkle  in  the  current  how 

the  hungry  water  says  it 

gulping  together  land  and  sky 


REWARD 

Walls  that  blossomed  on  or  about  June 
18  with  some,  all  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  poste  rs  depicting  events  in  Berkeley, 
Spring,  1969,  very  likely  are  walls 
decorated  with  posters  stolen  that 
day  from  the  car  of  a  Pacifica  radio 
worker  behind  the  Pacifica  offices  at 
Bissonnet  and  Mount  Vernon. 


"Police  Protection  --  Hogwash,” 
"Strike  Now  for  Liberation,”  "Big 
Time  Buck  White,”  KSAN-FM.KPFA- 
FM  marathon  (2  posters),  hawk-dove 
and  contrast-burned  face  posters  pro¬ 
duced  by  The  Group  Effort,  Peoples 
Park  Defense  Fund  benefit. 

A  $10  reward  is  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  the  posters.  Phone  524-3573. 


JOB  CO-OP 


Long  hairs  do  want  to  worn  — 
but  keep  their  hair  long.  Believers  in 
individual  freedom  needing  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor,  please  call  524-4129. 
10  to  5,  Monday  thru  Friday.  No  fee. 


FOR  SALE 

1960  VW  3/4  ton  camper  van.  Screenei 
camper  windows  and  roof  vent.  Bei 
and  storage.  90,000  miles.  Rebuil 
engine  at  60,000  miles.  Good  tires 
brakes  and  body.  Needs  clutch.  $350 
522-2064  -  Charles  Mylar. 


WOMEN 


continued  from  9 


with  a  P&G  (Proctor  and  Gamble) 
recruiter  several  years  back.  ‘We 
sell  products  that  aren’t  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  anyone  else’sj  the  recuriter 
told  him.  ‘We  sell  them  because  some¬ 
one  will  buy  them,  not  because  they 
are  socially  good.  If  we  could  put  s--t 
in  a  bqx  and  the  customer  would  buy 
it,  we’d  sell  it.’  ”  (The  censored  word 
is  shit.) 

And.  an  ad  for  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  run  in  Advertising 
Age,  April  21,  1969,  helps  clarify  the 
intent  of  advertising: 

“  ‘But  mother’,”  (says  a  Beautiful 
Blonde  modeling  a  "nude  look”  fash¬ 
ion)  “  ‘Underwear  would  hide  my 
fashion  accessories.’  ” 

‘‘It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  all  exposure 
was  indecent.  Today  it’s  vogue.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  spunky.  But  not  spurned  even 
in  the  safe  suburbs. 

"How  did  it  happen? 

"Magazines. 

"Magazines  turned  legs  into  a  rain¬ 
bow.  Magazines  convinced  a  gal  she 
needed  a  flutter  of  fur  where  plain 
little  eyelashes  used  to  wink. 

“Magazines  have  the  power  to  make 
a  girl  forget  her  waist  exists.  And 
the  very  next  year,  make  her  buy  a 
belt  for  every  dress  she  owns... 

‘  ‘Magazines  help  distressed  damsels 
remake  their  wardrobes,  faces,  hair, 
body.  And  sometimes  their  whole  way 
of  being. 

"And  the  ladies  love  it.  And  beg 
for  more. 

‘‘When  she  gets  involved  with  her¬ 
self  and  fashion,  in  any  magazine, 
she’s  a  captive  cover  to  cover....’’ 

When  you’re  a  "captive  cover  to 
cover,”  all  the  talk  about  “breaka¬ 
way  girls,”  and  happy  homemakers 


with  more  free  time,  more  money  and 
the  powers  of  femininity  sounds  pretty 
irrelevant. 

And  the  "ladies"  reallydon’t“love” 
being*  captives;  they  are  afraid  not  to 
play  the  game.  The  roles  a  woman  can 
hold  in  American  society  are  so  limit¬ 
ed  that  to  relinquish  her  function  as 
consumer  (and  all  that  involves)  would 
be  very  threatening. 

So  as  captives,  American  women 
continue  to  carry  a  heavy  social  and 
economic  burden  that  allows  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  to  expand  markets 
and  increase  profits. 

It  is  ironic  that  as  little  as  an 
American  woman  may  think  of  herself, 
business  brains  think  she’s  great,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  which  holds  heavy 
interests  in  Latin  America,  thinks  the 
Venezuelan  workers  are  great. 

It  is  useless  and  absurd  to  ask  cor¬ 
porations  to  think  of  women  as  human 
beings.  Corporations  cannot  possibly 
do  this. 

In  feet,  as  long  as  there  are  markets, 
prices,  buying  and  selling  and  profits, 
technology  cannot  be  used  in  human 
ways.  As  long  as  technology  is  controll¬ 
ed  by  men  pursuing  profit  and  corpor¬ 
ate  expansion,  human  beings,  especially 
women,  cannot  participate  except  as 
investments  and  markets. 

Alice  Embree  clarifies  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  woman  as  human  being 
to  woman  as  object: 

“A  woman  is  supposed  to  be  a  body, 
not  a  person  —  a  decorated  body.  If 
she  can  successfully  manage  that  trans¬ 
formation,  then  she  can  market  her 
self  for  a  man.  The  commercial  creates 
commercialized  people  in  its  own 
image;  and  the  marketed  commodities 
create  people  who  think  of  themselves 
as  marketable  commodities.” 

Think  about  these  things  the  next 
time  you  pick  up  one  of  your  favorite 
women’s  magazines.  Perhaps  your 
human  (and  naturally  beautiful)  face 
will  tingle  from  a  corporate  slap. 
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Our 
Underground 

Roots 


By  Thorne  Dreyer  and  Victoria  Smith 


The  New  Left  media  is  as  important  to  the  New  Left  as  the  commercial  media 
is  to  American  government  and  business. 

Starting  with  this  issue.  Space  City  News  will  run  a  regular  column  on  media, 
both  New  Left  and  commercial. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  written  by  Thorne  Dreyer  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Smith  entitled  The  Movement  and  the  New  Media.  The  entire  article  will 
appear  man  anthology  edited  by  Jeff  Shero  of  New  York  and  published  by  Random 
House.  , 

This  excerpt  deals  with  the  history  of  the  underground  and  radical  press. 


The  underground  press  was  bom  of 
necessity.  Something  was  happening, 
and  it  demanded  visibility. 

Pockets  of  life  began  to  dot  barren 
America.  A  strange  breeze  of  discov¬ 
ery  was  sweeping  through  the  land, 
carrying  with  it  the  pungent  odors  of 
pot  and  come. 

Kids  began  to  discover  their  heads 
and  their  bodies  and,  most  important, 
their  lack  of  freedom.  And  as  they 
came  together,  the  Man  came  down  — 
making  joy  and  paranoia  the  bedfellows 
of  the  new  awakening. 

It  was  these  two  states  of  mind  that 
demanded  expression.  To  spread  the 
glorious  word,  and  to  publicize  the 
harrowing  realities  of  the  system;  a 
medium  was  needed. 

The  versatile  tabloids  lent  themselv¬ 
es  nicely  to  colorful  shouts  of  freaky 
glee.  And  the  necessity  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  forces  against  the  enemy  (yet  to  be 
defined  but  certainly  omnipresent)  made 
journalism  an  exceedingly  wise  tactic. 

It  is  these  same  two  elements  — 
the  positive  and  the  negative,  the  vision 
of  a  better  way  and  the  need  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  old,  the  loving  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  —  that  have  been  engaged  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  interplay  as  a  new  kind  of  left 
has  emerged  in  America. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  much  faith 
that  joy  and  freedom  could  be  realized 
in  the  here  and  now,  in  the  very  guts 
of  the  leviathan.  Just  cleanse  your  soul 
of  bad  vibrations,  get  stoned  a  lot,  tell 
a  friend.  The  Word  will  spread  so  fast 
that  the  old  order  will  come  tumbling 
down  quicker  than  you  can  say  acid- 
head.  And  if  it  doesn’t,  we  can  still 
create  our  community  of  love. 

What  crashed  wasn’t  the  old  order. 
It  was  the  disillusionment  of  objective 
realitv  that  sobered  many  a  prophet. 

The  Word  came  in  loud  and  clear; 
it  would  take  more  than  a  whisper  and 
a  pill  to  make  those  walls  come  down. 
And  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  vibra¬ 
tions  you  emanated,  you  couldn’t  create 
the  good  society  in  the  entrails  of  the 
decaying  body. 


The  lesson  was  learned;  that  we 
cannot  individually  remold  our  lives, 
that  the  institutions  of  the  capitalist 
system  define  too  much,  that  collec¬ 
tive  struggle  is  the  necessity  and  that 
a  new  freedom  can  only  be  built  on  the 
ashes  of  the  old  order. 

Not  that  we  negate  or  repress  our 
joy,  for  that  would  make  our  vision 
merely  academic,  but  that  we  must 
understand  the  limits  of  its  possibil¬ 
ity,  continually  attempting  to  make 
better  lives  for  ourselves  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  greater  strugg 

We  report  on  this  dynamic,  because 
to  grasp  it  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  changes  the  underground 
press  has  gone  through  from  its  birth 


to  the  present,  and  where  we  think  it 
must  go  from  here. 

"(These  papers)  ..  encourage  depra¬ 
vity  and  irresponsibility,  and  theynur- 
ture  a  breakdown  in  the  continued 
capacity  of  the  government  to  con¬ 
duct  an  orderly  and  constitutional  so¬ 
ciety.”  --  Joe  Pool 

The  First 
Poiv-  Wow 

The  underground  papers  have  evolved 
in  less  than  five  years,  from  often 
rough-hewn  rags,  extolling  the  virtues 
of  dope  and  goodness  (especially  of  the 
Eastern  mystical  vairety),  to  fairly 
sophisticated  and  attractive  tabloids, 
beginning  to  develop  a  synthesis  of  the 
cultural  and  political  aspects  of  making 
a  revolution  in  this  country. 

Representatives  of  the  new  media  held 
their  virgin  get-together  in  1957  at 
Easter  time. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate  (UPS) 
which  had  formed  the  previous  summer. 

The  San  Francisco  Oracle  issued  the 
call  for  a  “pow-wow;”  some  30  people 
got  together  at  Oracle  guru  Michael 
Bowen’s  house  at  Stimson  Beach  near 
San  Francisco.  No  more  than  a  half 
dozen  papers  were  represented. 

The  tone  was  set  by  the  more  my¬ 
stically  oriented  papers.  The  confer¬ 
ence  call,  signed  by  Ron  Thelin,  Oracle 
managing  editor  and  owner  of  Haight 
Ashbury’s  then  fledgling  Psychedelic 
Shop,  was  apocalyptic  in  style: 

“Well,  here  we  all  are,  Uncle  Sam 
on  the  verge  of  death.  A  sleep-stupor 
symbol-addicted  environment  haunts 
our  hearts,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  ...  We  extend  this  most  ur¬ 
gent  invitation  that  our  fellow  journal¬ 
istic  tribesmen  will  come  together  for 
spiritual  guidance  and  fun.” 

The  conference  was  chaotic.  High¬ 
light  for  many  was  a  long  session  with 
a  Hopi  Indian  who  had  dropped  by  tc 
establish  communications. 

The  Indian  style  was  quite  the  thing 
in  the  early  days  of  the  underground 
—  The  Oracle  even  suggested  that 
UPS  rename  itself  Tribal  Messenger 
Service. 

The  conference  did  get  around  to 
making  some  decisions  concerning  the 
functioning  of  UPS,  but  set  up  no  mech¬ 
anism  for  democratic  participation  of 
the  papers. 

And  it  really  wasn’t  important  that 
UPS  be  anything  more  than  a  name  at 
this  point  in  history.  It  served  as  a  sym  - 
bol,  creating  a  sense  of  national  com¬ 
munity  that  new  papers  could  plug  into 
and  feel  just  a  little  less  isolated 
in  their  efforts. 

The  three  qualifications  for  mem¬ 


Ham 


bership  were  simple,  and  no  central 
coordination  was  required.  Papers  were 
expected  to  exchange  gratis  subscrip¬ 
tions,  occasionally  print  a  list  of  UPS 
papers  with  addresses,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  agree  to  a  policy  of  free  re¬ 
prints:  papers  could  reprint  from  each 
other  without  asking  permission  or  pay¬ 
ing  money. 

Thus  the  concept  of  copyright  was 
done  in  from  ‘he  start.  New  papers 
could  draw  on  the  experiences  of  the 
more  established  ones,  learning  valu¬ 
able  techniques,  gaining  a  source  for 
national  news.  These  practices  set  a 
tone  of  cooperation  that  was  extremely 
important  in  the  development  of  the  new 
media. 

UPS  had  been  concocted  by  Walter 
Bowart  and  John  Wilcock  of  the  East 
Village  Other  (EVO)  in  New  York  and 
Mike  Kindman  of  The  Paper  in  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

For  some,  it  was  intended  as  a 
"pseudo  event,”  to  fool  the  commercial 
press,  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  giant 
coordinated  network  of  freaky  papers, 
poised  for  the  kill.  But  this  mythical 
value  was  to  be  extremely  important: 


the  shoes  could  be  grown  into. 

UPS  started  with  six  papers:  The 
Oracle,  EVO,  The  Paper,  the  Los 
Angeles  Free  Press,  the  Berkeley 
Barb,  and  Detroit’s  Fifth  Estate.  <X 
these,  none,  except  perhaps  the  Paper, 
was  consciously  into  the  political  move¬ 
ment. 

The  Fifth  Estate,  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Barb  had  some  political  content, 
EVO  was  purely  freaky  and  sensational, 
and  the  Oracle  was  sincerely  mystical 
(and,  incidentally,  gorgeous). 

The  next  paper  to  join  UPS,  the  Rag 
from  Austin,  Tex.,  was  probably  the 
first  underground  paper  to  grow  out  of 
a  movement  community  and  conscious¬ 
ly  see  itself  as  an  organizing  tool. 

The  early  papers  were  by  no  means 
monolithic.  They  varied  greatly  in 
visual  style,  content  and  even  in  basic 
conception.  But  they  had  a  similar 
vision,  and  the  same  Man  was  breath¬ 
ing  down  their  necks. 

Most  impressive  of  all  was  that  the 
underground  press  developed  essential - 
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of  the  environment. 

Wealthy  Houstonians  built  up  the 
first  radio  and  television  stations  in 
Houston  during  the  thirties,  forties, 
and  early  fifties.  However.along  with 
the  national  trend  toward  fewer  com¬ 
petitors  and  bigger  conglomerates  in 
our  “free  enterprise”  economy,  north¬ 
ern  broadcasting  giants  (with  their 
family  ties  to  the  WaU  Street  financial 
empire)  began  to  envelop  the  media 
in  Houston.  Although  a  few  of  the 
more  powerful  local  baronies,  such 
as  the  Hobby  family,  have  retained 
their  broadcasting  holdings,  most  of 
Houston’s  radio  and  TV  stations  are 
now  controlled  by  absentee  owners, 
who  are  often  national  powers  through 
media  conglomerates. 

If  we  want  to  change  the  world  we 
must  take  control  away  from  those  who 
are  now  defining  our  environment;  that 
is,  we  must  make  another  environment 
possible.  We  must  get  to  the  media. 


“I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  fight  for  freedom  of  speech  in  America  during  the 
next  decade  is  going  to  be  to  free  the  screen  and  free  the  air  —  in  many  ways  we 
enjoy  more  freedom  of  speech  than  most  of  the  world  but  this  very  freedom  of 
speech  that  we  have  is  possible  because  the  air  is  so  unfree. 

“Let  me  explain.  It’s  a  little  bit  like  the  Army  where  the  officers  wiU  tell  the 
enlisted  men,  “You  can  bitch  all  you  want,  you  can  sit  around  and  gripe  for  as  long 
as  you  are  in  the  barracks,  but  once  you  leave  the  barracks  and  line  up  and  answer 
roll  call,  then  you  keep  your  lip  buttoned.’  _ 

“And  it’s  a  Lille  bit  that  way,  we  are  told  you  can  say  anything  you  want  almost, 
as  long  as  it’s  on  printandwecan  afford  to  pay  the  printer  ..  This  is  possible  only 
because  the  big  medium  of  communication  now  is  on  the  TV  screen,  and  this  is 
I  think  controlled,  and  I  belive  you  can’t  say  a  country  has  freedom  of  speech  if 
their  main  medium  of  speech  is  not  free.”  (Pete  Seeger  interview.  The  Spectator, 
2/18/69.)   


! istoru 
ho  Owns 


he  Media? 
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by  Green  and  Susan  Mithun 


Apart  from  residential  real  estate, 
Houston  is  a  largely  absentee-owned 
town.  In  future  issues  of  Space  City 
News  we  will  document  the  increasing 
concentration  of  ownership  of  Houston ’s 
industry  and  finance  into  the  hands  of 
the  corporate  rich,  who  are  getting  rich¬ 
er  and  richer.  Most  of  the  business 
power  elite  in  Houston  serve  as  conduits 
for  northern  capital.  As  Texas  author 
Hart  Stilwell  put  it,  “As  Texas  oil  is 
owned  by  Wall  Street,  Wall  Street 
dominates  Texas.” 

In  the  June  5  issue  of  Space  City 
News  we  described  the  purchase  of 
Houston  “soul  station”  KYOKby  ultra¬ 
conservative  millionaire  publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  F  Buckley  Jr  for  $1.3  miUion. 
Buckley  owns  stations  in  seven  mid¬ 
west  communities. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  broadcasting 
operations,  with  their  almost  certain 
profits  and  their  immense  power  to 
inform,  misinform  or  omit  to  inform, 
are  among  the  most  sought  after  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  business  world. 

The  importance  of  communications 


should  be  obvious.  Information  that  we  do 
not  get  does  not  exist.  The  means  by 
which  we  get  information  is  the  media. 
The  media  identify  and  define  our  en¬ 
vironment.  Those  who  control  the  media 
control  our  view  of  the  world.  Their 
world  is  our  world. 

We  set  out  to  uncover  Houston’s 
media  barons  and  to  discover  how  they 
operate.  The  whirlwind  velocity  with 
which  the  larger  combines  recombine 
and  split,  couple,  reproduce  offspring 
and  otherwise  behave  as  in  a  corpor¬ 
ate  bacchanalia,  has  made  it  difficult 
to  chart  their  domains.  We  have  post¬ 
poned  examining  Houston’s  newspapers, 
and  those  TV  channels  which  have 
licenses  but  have  not  yet  begun  to 
broadcast,  until  the  foUowing  issue. 

The  men  who  control  the  broad¬ 
casting  media  in  Houston  are  not  a 
typical  cross-section  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  the  corporate  rich.  As  you 
will  see  of  those  who  actually  live  in 
Houston,  they  do  not  limit  their  control 
to  the  media.  They  are  in  all  sectors 


Hobby  Empire 

KPRC-TV  (Channel  2),  KPRC-AM. 

NBC  affiliate. 

Channel  2  and  KPRC-AM  are  owned 
by  the  Houston  Post  Co.  The  Houston 
Post  Co  is  of  course  the  Hobby  family, 
namely  the  late  former  Governor  WiH- 
iam  Pettus  Hobby,  his  wife  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  and  Mr  and  Mrs  W  P  Hobby  Jr. 

Channel  2  was  Houston’s  first  TV 
station,  licensed  in  1948  to  W  Albert 
Lee,  then  owner  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Hotel.  Lee  understood  the  importance 
of  the  media:  six  months  earlier  he 
had  begun  Houston’s  sixth  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  KLEE -AM,  which  we  wiU  examine 
later. 

The  Hobbys’  first  venture  into  broad¬ 
casting  was  in  1925  when  they  started 
KPRC-AM,  Houston’s  first  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  possible  for  KPRC-AM  to 
expand  into  TV  through  the  influx  of 
Hobby  family  capital.  The  Hobbys  bought 


Channel  2  in  1950  from  Lee  for  a  cool 
$740,000. 

W  P  Hobby  was  born  in  1878,  son 
of  a  Texas  district  judge.  At  age  30 
he  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  (which  soon  bought  out 
the  Beaumont  Journal).  After  serving 
as  governor  from  1917  to  1920,  Hobby 
became  president  of  the  Houston  Post 
in  1924,  and  bought  the  paper  in  1939. 

As  for  other  media  interests, Hobby 
received  a  33%  interest  in  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Television  Corp.  (KFOM-TV)  for 
$230,000  in  1962,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  Mrs.  Hobby  at  his  death  in  1965. 
The  Hobbys,  through  the  Houston  Post 
Co,  also  owned  at  one  time  the  Texas 
City  Daily  Sun,  Galveston  Daily  News 
and  the  Baytown  Sun.  These  papers 
were  sold  in  1967  to  Southern  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Being  a  woman  of  wealth,  priviledge 
and  power,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  was  able 
to  assert  herself  in  ways  most  women 
are  not.  She  made  a  name  for  her¬ 
self  as  Eisenhower’s  first  Secretary 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  She 
also  served  as  first  director  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  in  1942. 

We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Hobby’s  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  has  earned  her  the  nick¬ 
name  “Iceman”  and  that  she  has  been 
the  “guiding  hand”  of  the  Post  for 
years.  She  is  on  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Rice  University  and  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  of 
New  York  and  General  Foods  Corp. 

The  principal  stockholders  of  the 
Houton  Post  Co  at  this  time  are  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby;  Mr.  and  Mrs  W  P.  Hobby 
Jr;  Jessica  D  H  Catto  (daughter  of 
Oveta  Culp)  and  her  husband  Henry  E 
Catto  Jr,  insurance  executive  of  San 
Antonio;  estate  of  W  B  Hobby;  and  the 
Hobby  Foundation.  According  to  an 
FCC  document,  on  June  U,  1969,  Mrs. 
Hobby’s  interest  in  the  voting  stock 
of  the  Houston  Post  Co  was  increased 
from  25%  to  50%  through  transfer 
from  the  estate  of  W  P  Hobby. 

The  Hobby  Foundation,  a  tax-free 
philanthropic  trust  created  to  serve 
“charitable  purposes”  was  exposed  in 
1967  as  one  of  many  foundations  in  the 
country  serving  as  conduits  for  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency.  From 
1963-65,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  $687,000  in  CIA  funds  was  chan- 
neUed  through  the  Hobby  Foundation 
and  given  to  overseas  projects.  The 
largest  grants  in  that  period  went  to: 
American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East; 
Fund  for  International  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education;  Radio  Free  Europe 
($40,000  in  1964);  and  Berliner  Verein 
newspaper  ($200,000  in  1963-64). 

Hugh  R  Cullen 

KILT-AM-FM  is  owned  by  LIN 
Broadcasting  Stations  in  NashviUe, 
Tenn.  LIN  is  a  publicly  owned  corpor¬ 
ation  which  operates  seven  radio  and 
two  television  stations  and  numerous 
other  media  and  entertainment  enter¬ 
prises. 

KILT  was  originaUy  KLEE- AM,  own¬ 
ed  by  W.  Albert  Lee  until  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  1952.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  Lee’s  heirs  sold  the  station  to 
the  Trinity  Broadcasting  Co  of  DaUas 
for  $300,000.  Trinity  (Gordon  McLen¬ 
don,  president)  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Liberty  Broadcasting  System,  with 
assets  in  1952  of  over  $10  million, 
operating  431  stations  in  43  states. 
/Controlling  interest  in  Liberty  was 
owned  by  Houston  oilman  Hugh  Roy 
Cullen,  former  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Houston 
who  claimed  he  was  worth  a  biUion 
dollars,  and  was  probably  right. 

“Like  H  L  Hunt,  he  (Cullen)  believed 
the  American  public  needed  instruction 
in  political  basics,  and  in  1951  he 
bought  the  Liberty  Network  of  radio 
stations  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  crack¬ 
er-barrel  interpretations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  writes  Ferdinand  Lundberg 
in  The  Rich  and-Super-Rich. 

According  to  the  New  Republic  (Nov. 
6, 1951,)  John  T  Flynn,  a  leading  right- 
wing  anti-internationalist,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  news  and  commentaries 
for  the  Liberty  stations,  and  “inter¬ 
nationalist”  commentators  either  left 
or  were  dismissed.  CuUen  was  one  of 
many  Texas  oil  magnates  who  actively 
supported  .Senator  Joseph  McCarthy’s 

anti-subversion  trip  in  the  early  fif¬ 
ties.  It  *s  said  that  his  Houston  sta¬ 
tion  more  than  once  unabashedly  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  McCarthy  as 
president  in  1952.  Long  live  Liberty! 
CuHen  died  in  1957. 

continued  on 
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when  Liberty  took  over  KLEE,  its 
call  letters  became  KLBS,  and  in  1957 
were  changed  to  KILT, which  it  sports 
to  this  day.  KILT-FM  began  broad¬ 
casting  in  1961  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement. 

In  1969  KILT-AM-FM  was  sold  to 
LIN  Broadcasting  for  $7,250,000. 

Jones  Spread 

KRTK-  TV  Channel  13  (KTRH-AM) 
ABC  Affiliate. 

Channel  13  is  presently  owned  by 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp,  a 
New  York  firm  owning  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  10  cities.  Among  its  many 
stockholders  is  commentator  Lowell 
Thomas. 

The  history  of  Channel  13  involves 
some  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  Houston’s  business  establishment. 
Shortly  after  Channel  2  was  sold  to 
the  Hobby  clan,  other  members  of  the 
corporate  elite  saw  the  importance  of 
getting  a  finger  into  the  media  pie. 

Tour  separate  companies  filed  con¬ 
tending  applications  for  starting  Chan¬ 
nel  13  in  1953.  Cleverly,  they  soon 
realized  that  a  united  front  was  the 
answer  to  their  dilemma  and  merged 
to  form  the  Houston  Consolidated  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp. 

The  four  groups  andprincipal  stock  - 
holders  were:  the  Jesse  Jones  family, 
through  the  Houston  Endowment  and 
the  Houston  Chronicle  (32%);  former 
mayor  Roy  Hofheinz  (16%).  Dudley  C 
Sharp,  Dillon  Anderson  and  John  P 
Goodwin  (32%);  and  Lloyd  Gregory 
(16%).  Who  were  these  men,  so  eager 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  new  media 
in  Houston? 


“Jesse  H  Jones  (1874-1956)  was  for 
many  years  a  power  in  the  land  and 
a  top-level,  hard-bitten  wheeler- 
dealer,”  Lundberg  says.  A  banker  and 
politician  based  in  Houston  where  he 
owned  the  Chronicle,  banks,  buildings, 
and  other  properties  as  well  as  prop¬ 
erties  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Jones 
became  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  FDR. 

As  chairman  of  the  RFC  he  is  said 
to  have  made  the  decisions  to  lend 
more  money  than  any  other  man  in 
history,  getting  himself  involved,  too, 
with  some  of  the  borrowers.  His  fath¬ 
er  was  a  Tennessee  tobacco  planter, 
and  young  Jones  came  to  Dallas  at 
age  20  to  find  a  place  under  an  uncle 
in  the  lumber  business.  His  estate 
at  death  was  only  $8,765,302,  but  he 
had  earlier  made  large  distributions 
to  children  and  a  foundation,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Endowment  (established  1937),  which 
in  1962  had  assets  of  $43,939,169  and 
had  just  made  grants  of  $7,249,765. 


Danger  on  the  Right,  a  book  analyz¬ 
ing  current  right-wing  politics,  says 
that  the  Houston  Endowment,  present 
owner  of  the  Chronicle,  has  given 
$20,000  in  recent  years  to  the  National 
Education  Program  at  Harding  College 
in  Arkansas,  a  tax-free  producer  of 
“Far-Rightist”  films  and  propaganda. 

Jesse  Jones  (and  later  the  Endow¬ 
ment)  has  also  been  the  owner  of 
Houston's  second  radio  station,  KTRH- 
AM,  since  it  was  licensed  in  1930. 

KTHT-AM 

Roy  Hofheinz  was  mayor  of  Houston 
from  1953-55.  He  developed  the  city’s 
fourth  radio  station,  KTHT-AM,  in 
1944  from  an  investment  of  $60,000. 
He  also  built  KSOX-AM  in  Harlingen, 
which  was  later  sold,  and  as  of  1954 
st: IT  had  substantial  interest  in  WJLD- 
Aavi  .a  Birmingham,  Ala. 

In  1953  Hofheinz  sold  KTHT  to  Texas 
Radio  Corp  for  close  to  $1  m’llion  in 
order  to  buy  into  Channel  13.  KTHT 
was  subsequently  sold  in  1961  to  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Broadcasting  Co.  (now 
Southern  Broadcasting  Stations)  for 
$1.5  million.  This  North  Carolina-based 
group  owns  five  radio  and  two  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  They  are  the  present 
owners  of  KTHT-AM. 

Another  major  stockholder  in  Chan¬ 
nel  13,  Houston  attorney  Dillon  Ander¬ 
son,  is  a  former  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  in  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion. 


Shortly  after  the  merger  the  Chron¬ 
icle  (which  held  controlling  interest) 
said,  “The  merger  brought  together  the 
leading  representatives  of  Houston’s 
business,  financial  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties.”  They  were  right. 

These  media  moguls  owned  KTRK- 
TV  until  the  station  was  sold  to  the 
northern  broadcasting  firm  in  1967. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1965,  when  Tex¬ 
as  Congressman  Wright  Patman  was 
beginning  to  investigate  the  financial 
operations  of  super-rich  tax-free  foun¬ 
dations,  the  Jones’  Houston  Endowment 
felt  the  antitrust  pressure  threatening 
and  decided  to  divest  themselves  of 
some  of  their  media  empire.  John  T 
Jones  Jr,  nephew  of  Jesse,  resigned  as 
a  trustee  of  the  Endowment  and  form¬ 
ed  the  Rusk  Corp  (wholly  owned  by 
himself)  which  bought  KTRH-AM  from 
the  Endowment  for  $1,062,500.  Thus  the 
Endowment  avoided  investigation  and 
kept  their  assets  in  the  family  at  the 
same  time. 


of  Standard  Oil,  William  C,  Whitney, 
the  New  York  transit  magnate,  and 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  “Big  Stick”  period. 

“Inheriting  $150  million,  he  main¬ 
tains  a  partnership,  J  H  Whitney  &  Co. 
similar  in  its  functions  to  Rockefeller 
Bros  Inc.  In  business  deals  he  is 
closely  associated  with  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller  family,  with  the  Boston 
bankers  close  to  Chase-Manhattan  Bank, 
and  with  the  Stillman-Rockefeller  fam¬ 
ily. 

“James  F  Brownlee,  a  partner  in 
J  H  Whitney  &  Co,  is  a  director  of  the 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank  and  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Express,  another  Rockefeller-dom¬ 
inated  financial  company.  Whitney  and 
his  aides  have  been  virtual  shadows  of 
the  Rockefeller  family  in  political  af- 
fares.”  So  writes  Victor  Perlo  in 
The  Empire  of  High  Finance. 

Channel  11  is  not  Whitney’s  firstbusi- 
ness  interest  in  Houston.  In  1957  Whitney 
was  the  principal  stockholder  in  the 
San  Jacinto  Petroleum  Corp  of  Houston. 
He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  William  S 
Paley  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
CBS. 

Corinthian  also  owns  TV  stations  in 
Tulsa,  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind¬ 
iana  and  Sacramento,  several  radio 
stations,  and  Standard  Reference  Works 
Publishing  Co. 
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Channel  13  was  sold  in  1967  to  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities  for  $21.3  million,  at  that 
time  the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for 
a  TV  station. 

Capital  Cities  proposed  that  John 
Jones  remain  as  president  of  KTRK 
after  the  sale,  but  Jones’  ownership 
of  KTRH-AM  conflicted  with  FCC  reg¬ 
ulations  concerning  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  of  broadcasting  properties.  In¬ 
stead,  Jones  now  serves  as  president 
of  a  “Houston  community  advisory 
board”  for  KTRK.  As  if  there  were 
any  difference. 

John  H  Whitney 

KHOU-TV 

Channel  11  started  in  1953  as  KGUL- 
TV.  It  was  owned  by  Paul  Taft 
along  with  actor  James  Stewart 
Fort  Worth  oilman  F  Kirk  Johnson 
(10%),  Galveston  millionaire-financier 
R.  Lee  Kempner  (10%)  and  Houston 
oilman  Wesley  West  (10%). 

It  started  as  a  Galveston  station, 
but  soon  after  moved  its  antenna  clos¬ 
er  to  Houston.  This  move  was  contest¬ 
ed  by  KTRK-TV,  who  claimed  that 
KGUL  had  misrepresented  itself  in 
applying  for  a  license  in  Galveston 
when  it  intended  to  be  a  Houston  sta¬ 
tion,  thus  enabling  it  to  get  FCC 
approval  more  quickly. 

It  was  speculated  that  KGUL  would 
not  have  kept  its  CBS  franchise  if  it 
did  not  move  closer  to  Houston.  KTRK 
had  applied  for  the  franchise  and  was 
refused.  The  FCC  declared  in  favor  of 
KGUL. 

In  1956  KGUL  was  sold  for  $4.25 
miUion  to  Corinthian  Broadcasting 
Corp,  controlled  by  John  Hay  Whitney 
of  New  York.  The  call  letters  were 
changed  to  KHOU-TV. 

"John  Hay  (“Jock”)  Whitney,  am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
Eisenhower  admi.nistraion,  is  the  most 
active  in  business  affairs  and  politics 
of  the  extant  lesser  Standard  Oil  heirs. 

He  is  descended  from  Oliver  H  Payne 
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KUHT-TV  National  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  (NET)  affilate. 

National  Educational  Television  is  a 
network  of  90  TV  stations  providing 
children’s,  cultural  and  informational 
programs.  Local  NET-affiliate  TV  sta¬ 
tions  pay  $100  per  year  for  affiliation. 

KUHT  in  Houston  was  the  nation’s 
first  educational  TV  station;  it  was 
licensed  in  1953  to  the  joint  direction 
of  the  University  of  Houston  and  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District. 
HISD  subsequently  dropped  out,  and 
the  University  is  now  the  sole  owner 
under  President  Philip  Hoffman. 


The  major  financing  for  NET  comes 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  196& 
John  F  White,  NET  President,  said  in 
a  New  Orleans  interview  that  financing 
"is  provided  on  a  no  strings  attached 
basis.”  This  is  false.  The  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  reserves  the  right  to  inspect  every 
NET  program  produced  with  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  money.  William  Domhoff  in  Who 
Rules  America?  says  of  NET  that  it 
“may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many 
lines  of  communication  between  liberal 
members  of  the  upper  class  and  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  upper-middle 
class.” 


Whitney  Communications  Corp, own¬ 
ed  by  Whitney  of  course,  controls 
Parade  magazine  (newspaper  supple¬ 
ment),  Interior  Design,  Harvest  Years, 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  and  Renaissance  Edi¬ 
tions  book  publishers.  Whitney  knows 
the  importance  of  all  forms  of  media. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  Taft  left  KGUL-TV 
but  continued  on  in  media.  In  1958 
he  bought  KPRC-FM  from  the  Hobbys, 
changing  its  name  to  KHGM-FM.  In 
1961  he  started  KODA-AM  and  changed 
KHGM-FM  to  KODA-FM.  He  also  ob¬ 
tained  20%  of  Fort  Worth  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KJIM  and  the  Muzak  franchise  for 
the  Houston  region.  Taft  is  listed  in 
Houston’s  social  register. 


EK  Gaylord 

KHTV  (Ultra-high  Frequency) 

Channel  39  is  Houston’s  only  UHF 
Channel,  with  the  exception  of  Ch  16 
(Alvin,  Tex)  which  we  will  discuss 
in  the  next  issue.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  UHF  and  VHF  is  a  technical 
difference  in  channel  frequency  allot¬ 
ment,  similar  to  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations. 

Channel  39  is  presently  owned  by 
WKY  Television  System  Inc,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
WKY  also  has  a  radio  and  TV  station 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  TV  stations  in 
Tampa,  Fort  Worth  and  Milwaukee. 
The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co  owns  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
and  Farmer-Stockman. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (July,  1969) 
describes  E  K  Gaylord,  owner  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing:  “At  96,  E  K  Gaylord 
is  a  prototypical  regional  press  lord. 
His  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  owns 
the  state’s  most  influential  and  profi¬ 
table  newspaper  and  TV  properties 
(as  well  as  television  stations  in  Tex¬ 
as,  Wisconsin  and  Florida)  and  is  wont 
to  employ  them  as  weapons  of  war 
against  legislation  he  dislikes  (the  Great 
Society’s  Model  Cities  program),  and 
politicians  he  opposes  (Oklahoma’s  li¬ 
beral  former  senator  Mike  Maroney).” 

Channel  39  started  in  1953  asKNUZ- 
TV,  but,  unable  to  compete  with  UHF 
stations  for  advertising,  lasted  on  the 
air  only  nine  months.  Its  owners  were 
Max  Jacobs  and  Irvin  Shlenker  (40% 
each)  and  David  Morris  (20%).  Jacobs 
and  Morris  already  owned  KNUZ-AM 
radio  (licensed  in  1948)  along  with  Doug¬ 
las  Hicks  from  Tenneco,  architect 
Bailey  Swenson,  and  motel  owner  Leon 
Green.  Jacobs  was  president  of  both 
KNUZ-TV  and  KNUZ-AM. 

Radio  and  TV  were  not  Jacob’s  first 
experience  with  media.  He  had  worked 
17  years  for  the  Houston  Post.  For 
several  years  he  was  its  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  later  its  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  at  the  same  time  doing 
KPRC  news  commentary  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

After  the  war  he  established  a  public 
relations  agency  in  Houston.  Besides 
KNUZ-AM,  Texas  Coast  Broadcasters 
Inc  (Jacobs,  Morris  and  others)  owns 
KQUE-FM  in  Houston  and  KAYC-AM 
and  KAYD-FM  in  Beaumont. 

Shlenker,  the  other  partner  in  KNUZ- 
TV,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Houston  National  Bank  and  adirec- 
tor  of  F  Strauss  &  Son,  Terratex  Corp, 
Highlands  State  Bank,  and  Gulf  Inland 
Corp.  He  is  listed  in  the  social  regist¬ 
er. 

KNUZ-TV  was  sold  in  1965  to  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing.  It  started  as  KHTV  in 
January,  1967. 

continued  on  15 
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Abovn  are  cunt— members  oF  iu o u<  Thp  Revolution, 
a  rn.-k-musica.i  produced  bv  the  Curtain  Theater  at 
the  |’.ni  verr.itv  nF  Texas  in  Austin.  ne  shout  opens 
tunic, ht ,  Jul  v  A,  on  an  unlikely  stane  —  the  old 
nllev  Theater.  For  details,  check  the  Soace-In 
pane,  this  issue. 
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ly  out  of  a  journalistic  vacuum.  There 
was  little  precendence  for  these  freaky, 
raving  irreverent  little  tabloids. 

The  beatnik  scene  of  the  fifties  had 
its  literary  manifestoes  and  esoteric 
anthologies  like  Beatitude  and  Entrails. 
But  their  distribution  was  limited  and 
they  certainly  never  pretended  to  be 
newspapers.  And  there  were  the  pole¬ 
mical  rags  of  the  sectarian  leftists, 
like  the  Daily  Worker  and  The  Mili¬ 
tant.,  whose  drab  rhetoric  tended  to 
limit  their  audience. 

Only,  perhaps,  Paul  Krassner’s  Re¬ 
alist,  started  in  1958,  set  a  style  that 
the  new  media  could  draw  upon  heav¬ 
ily  —  though  his  removed  “satirizing 
everything”  approach  lacked  the  com¬ 
mitment  and  advocacy  so  inherent  in 
the  radical  press. 

But  the  zany  iconoclasm  of  Krass- 
ner,  and,  in  fact,  of  Harvev  Kurtz- 
man,  of  Mad  and  Humbug  and  Help, 
gave  the  underground  a  precedent  for  its 
irreverence. 

The  Village  Voice  was  perhaps  the 
most  direct  predecessor  to  the  under¬ 
ground  press.  It  was  founded  in  1955, 
and  its  tabloid  format,  layout  style 
and  “hip”  content  set  a  pattern  for  the 
undesground. 

But  the  differences  outweigh  the 
similarities. 

feven  Norman  Mailer,  certainly  no 
raving  radical,  found  the  Voice  too 
tame.  Though  associated  with  the  paper 


in  the  beginning,  he  soon  split  and 
later  wrote: 

“They  wanted  it  to  be  successful,  1 
wanted  it  to  be  outrageous.  They  wanted 
a  newspaper  that  could  satisfy  the  con¬ 
servative  community,  church  news, 
meetings  of  political  organizations,  so 
forth.  I  believed  we  would  grow  only 
if  we  tried  to  reach  an  audience  in 
which  no  newspaper  had  yet  been  inter¬ 
ested.  I  had  the  feeling  of  an  under¬ 
ground  revolution  on  its  way  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  was  wrong.” 

The  Voice,  by  then  quite  entrenched 
and  comfortable,  could  have  cared  less 
about  the  underground  press.  John  Wil- 
cock  wrote  in  Other  Scenes: 

“The  Village  Voice,  ironically,  is  in 
the  position  of  a  teacher  outsmarted 
by  its  students.  It  was  the  Voice  with 
its  pseudo-liberalism  and  willingness 
to  print  what  at  one  time  seemed  far- 
out  that  paved  the  way  for  all  the 
underground  papers  that  followed.  But 
publisher  Ed  Fancher’s  basic  conserva¬ 
tism  (and  greed)  wouldn’t  allow  him  to 
cooperate  with  UPS  papers.  Any  paper 
that  wanted  to  pick  up  something  from 
the  Voice  had  to  write  for  special 
permission  (sometimes  refused)  and 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  it  coopera¬ 
tively  among  other  UPS  papers.” 

EVO,  started  as  a  Christmas  present 
to  New  York’s  lower  east  side  in  1965, 
was  a  direct  reaction  to  the  Voice, 
its  initiators  being  Voice  refugees. 

Where  the  Voice  was  mild  and 
extremely  cautious,  EVO  was  out¬ 
rageous  and  intentionally  offensive. 
And  it  had  a  fairly  direct  relationship 


with  the  community  then  being  born  on 
Manhattan’s  lower  east  side. 

But  EVO  has  never  served  much 
more  than  a  mind-blowing  function, 
being  a  freak’s  National  Inquirer.  As 
EVO  had  been  a  reaction  to  the  Voice, 
another  paper,  Rat, was  started  early 
in  1968  to  fill  the  void  EVO  left. 


Art  Kunkin  started  the  Los  Angeles 
Free  Press  a  good  year  and  a  half 
before  EVO  hit  the  streets  In  New 
York.  The  “Freep”  was  modeled  some¬ 
what  after  the  Voice. 

Though  its  politics  are  more  radical 
and  its  stands  more  courageous,  it 
has  never  been  very  experimental  and 
remains  rather  staid. 

By  traditional  standards  it  is  the 
most  successful  underground  paper, 
serving  as  an  alternative  to  the  Los 
Angeles  dailies  for  southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  immense  left-liberal  community. 

Radicals  criticize  the  Free  Press, 
because  it  is  organized  much  like  a 
commerical  newspaper.  Staff  member 
John  Bryan  quit  the  Free  Press  and 
started  a  freakier  paper  called  Open 
City.  He  criticized  the  Freep  for  its 
hierarchical  structure,  time  clock  and 
rules  whch  he  claimed  were  more  con¬ 
strictive  than  those  of  Scripps  Howard 
(for  whom  he  had  previously  worked.) 

Perhaps  most  revolutionary  of  the 
early  papers  was  the  San  Francisco 
Oracle,  whose  graphic  innovations  were 
an  inspiration  to  other  underground 
papers  and  gave  ideas  to  many  an 
establishment  journal.  About  the  Oracle 


John  Wilcock  said: 

“Its  creators  are  using  color  the 
way  Lautrec  must  once  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  lithography  —  testing  the 
resources  of  the  medium  to  the  utmost 
and  producing  what  almost  any  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman  would  tell 
you  was  impossible  ...  It  is  a  creative 
dynamo  whose  influence  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  change  the  look  of  American  pub¬ 
lishing.” 

The  Oracle  placed  little  emphasis 
on  copy  and  was  generallyhardtoread, 
but  it  showed  the  underground  how 
print  could  be  used  as  a  visual  as 

,  intollapfiml  mpdilim. 
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Later  papers,  like  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Express  Times  and  Kaleidescope 
would  work  at  synthesizing  these  two 
aspects  of  the  new  journalism. 

Two  other  original  UPS  papers,  the 
Barb  and  the  Paper,  served  academic 
communities. 

The  Barb,  whose  editor  Max  Scherr 
is  an  old-timer  in  his  forties,  reflec¬ 
ted  the  chaotic  Berkeley  scene.  Never 
very  attractive,  it  covered  the  more 
sensational  aspects  of  the  left,  thriving 
especially  on  Sexual  Freedom  Orgies, 
dope  busts  and  splashy  rumors. 

The  Paper,  ontheotherhand.waslow 


key.  Recognized  as  a  second  campus 
paper  at  Michigan  State,  it  helped  to 
build  a  radical  community  where  none 


had  existed  before. 

New  eneavors  drew  heavily,  in  in¬ 
spiration  and  reprints,  from  these  fore¬ 
runners.  Perhaps  the  most  influential 
was  the  Oracle;  many  papers  were 
modeled  after  it  and  almost  all  were 
inspired  by  its  creativity. 

But  the  underground  press  was 
moved  beyond  the  Oracle.  From  the 
birth  of  UPS,  and  that  first  Hipped- 
out  meeting  at  Michael  Bowen’s  house, 
the  1968  fall  conference  in  Madison, 


Wise.,  one  trend  has  been  dominant; 
the  papers  have  become  increasingly 
political. 

The  underground  press,  now  grown 
to  nearly  200  papers  with  a  circulation 
which  Fortune  magazine  (a  “usually 
reliable  source”)  claims  to  be  a  cool 
million,  is  now  a  political  force  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

As  the  hippy  papers  have  gone  politi¬ 
cal,  another  interesting  dynamic  has 
been  at  play. 

As  the  underground  press  was  moving 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  New 
Left,  many  of  the  leftist  political  organs 
have  become  more  visually  oriented  and 
more  readable.  The  Guardian,  form¬ 
erly  a  dull  Old  Left  weekly,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  political  and  cultural  upheaval 
that  has  resulted  in  an  attractive  and 
interesting  paper.  Though  it  speaks 
more  to  people  who  already  consider 
themselves  radicals,  its  appearance  is 
similar  to  the  more  political  under¬ 
ground  papers. 

The  Movement,  an  SDS-oriented 
monthly  published  on  the  West  Coast, 
is  verymuch  an  underground  paper  In 
style  and  format.  And  New  Left  Notes, 
the  SDS  national  newspaper  published  in 
Chicago,  was  hopelessly  ugly  and  dull, 
but  its  layout  has  become  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  its  copy  more  readable. 

The  papers  most  influential  in  the 
underground  no  longer  resemble  EVO 
and  the  L.A.  Freep.  The  radical  San 
Francisco  Express  Times  (recently 
re-named  Good  Times)  took  the  conch 
from  the  Oracle.  Its  layout  has  been 
clean  and  hip,  its  writing  sharp  and 
imaginative  —  some  of  the  best  the 
underground  has  produced. 

And  the  Rat  in  New  York,  started 
by  Jeff  Shero,  former  vice  president 
of  SDS  and  a  founder  of  Austin’s 
Rag,  has  taken  EVO’s  place  as  journ¬ 
alistic  Inspiration  on  the  East  Coast. 

And  Kaleidoscope,  with  editions  pub¬ 
lished  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  is 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  paper  in 
the  Midwest,  extremely  imaginative  in 
its  use  of  color  and  graphics.  Still, 
Kaleidoscope  sees  itself  as  a  radical 
organizing  tool,  with  its  content  large¬ 
ly  political. 

And  the  Great  Speckled  Bird  in 
Atlanta,  the  Deep  South’s  first  major 
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Brain-wash 

To  determine  the  function  of  the  mass 
media,  often  one  must  merely  listen 
to  its  spokesmen.  We  should  like  to  cite 
a  speech  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
right  after  the  1952  Eisenhower  victory. 

She  said  the  job  of  oilmen  as  “states¬ 
men  and  architects  of  a  free  world” 
was  to  use  the  great  machine  of  mod¬ 
ern  mass  communications  “to  increase 
everywhere  the  number  of  informed 
and  thinking  men  and  women,  and  make 
them  active  partners  with  you  In  your 
great  undertaking;  by  facts  and  figures 
to  teach  them  that  great  industries 
are  not  the  natural  enemies  of  the  little 
man,  but  the  defenders  of  his  liberty 
and  the  actual  creators  of  those  things 
which  he  cherishes  in  his  present  way 

“The  biggest  part  of  the  job  before 
you  is  to  create  a  receptive  atmosphere 
(read  pacification),  a  climate  where 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  believe 
you.” 

It  isn’t  often  that  the  ruling  class 
will  reveal  its  tactics  so  straightfor¬ 
wardly. 


the 

revolutionary 
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from  ampeg 


Ampeg  and  Dan  Armstrong,  with  many  years  of  combined  experience 
in  electric  guitar  and  amplifierrfechnology,  have  developed  a 
fantastically  functional,  efficient  instrument  free  of  frills  and  complete 
with  the  physical  principles  connected  with  electric  guitar  and 
bass  guitar  design. 

The  Dan  Armstrong  concept  of  a  solid  body  guitar  made  of  material  so 
dense,  and  constructed  in  such  a  way,  as  to  virtually  eliminate  all 
unwanted  vibrations  and  frequencies.  Only  the  true  string  signal  is 
transmitted  by  the  new  pick-up  designed  expressly  for  this  guitar, 
which  is  as  superior  to  any  other  pick-up  as  it  is  different. 

A  single  pick-up  that  does  the  job  of  two,  it  "eats  up"  more  string  than 
live  ordinary  pick-ups.  The  amount  of  power  output,  and  range  of  tone 
available,  allow  simplest  of  controls  and  most  consistent  string 
response.  The  Dan  Armstrong  guitar  is  designed  strictly  for 
performance  and  its  amazing  “new"  look  is  an  integral  part  of  its 
output  and  sustain  capabilities. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


Revolution  For  Fun  and  Profit 


By  Jeff  Shero 

(Jeff  Shero  lived  in  Austin  for  several  year’s  and  helped  start  the  Rag,  Texas’ 
first  underground  paper.  He  now  edits  Rat,  a  subterranean  tabloid  published  in 
New  York.  This  article  first  appeared  in  Rat  and  was  distributed  nationally  by  LNS.) 


“In  culture,  capitalism  has  given  all  that  it  had  to  give  and  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  the  foretaste  of  a  bad  smelling  corpse....’’  -  Che 
Guevara,  Man  &  Socialism  in  Cuba. 


Twentieth  Centurv  Box’s  sense  of  the 
box  office  hasn’t  diminished.  Last  year 
they  produced  such  money-makers  as 
Valley  of  the  Dolls,  Boston  Strangler, 
and  Planet  of  the  Apes.  Now  with  Amer- 
ikan  societv  rotting  around  it.  Fox, 
seated  in  two  capitals  of  decay  --  New 
York  and  Hollywood  --  understands 
that  revolution  contains  a  bit  of  spicy 
glamor. 

It’s  obvious.  Kids  used  to  dream  ot 
being  baseball  stars  or  FBI  agents; 
now  thev  grow  their  hair  long  and  want 
to  be  rock  stars  or  revolutionaries. 
This  new  trend  doesn’t  worry  corpor¬ 
ate  film-makers.  As  long  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  glamorized,  the  reality 
transformed  into  "Hollywood,”  film 
producers  are  happy. 

Darrvl  F.  Zanuck,  president  of  Fox, 
believes  he  hit  on  a  new  theme.  Be¬ 
side  the  recently  released  movie  on  the 
life  of  Che,  work  is  underway  on  an 
adventure  film  called  The  Chairman, 
which  involves  an  American  scientist, 
Gregory  Peck,  entering  China,  debating 
Chairman  Mao  and  escaping  with  a  food 
production  secret;  and  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner,  a  white  view  which 
explains  the  leader  of  the  slave  revolt 
in  terms  of  his  own  sexual  repres¬ 
sion.  The  film  on  Che,  though,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  vulgarization  of 
revolutionary  values. 

Che!  begins  in  rapid  fire.  Scenes  of 
youth  rebellion  are  interspersed  with 
shots  of  Che's  body,  intercut  with  the 
picture  credits.  Even  as  the  film  be¬ 
gins  the  political  conditions  which  mov¬ 
ed  Che,  the  doctor,  to  become  Che, 
the  revolutionary  thinker  and  guerrilla 
leader,  are  ignored. 

Instead  of  portraying  a  man  with  the 
highest  sense  of  morality  who  could 
not  ignore  the  need  of  the  impover¬ 
ished,  Che  is  transformed  into  an  ad¬ 
venturer  --  the  existential  man  who  must 
have  the  excitement  of  battle  to  test 
himself. 

The  movie  begins  quoting  Che: 


"Wherever  death  may  surprise  us... 
but  leaves  out  the  beginning  of  the 
quote  which  would  prove  to  be  too  un¬ 
settling  for  American  audiences.  The 
first  line  Che  wrote  was:  “Our  every 
action  is  a  battle  cry  against  imper¬ 
ialism  and  a  call  for  the  peoples’  unity 
against  the  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
the  United  States  of  America.  Where¬ 
ver  death  may  surprise  us....” 

Accuracy  in  the  case  of  Che  would 
be  to  film  an  indictment  of  the  world 
role  of  the  United  States;  instead  Fox 
embraces  “objectivity.”  Their  objec¬ 
tivity,  according  to  Fox  publicity  re¬ 
leases,  embraces  “neither  left  or 
right’’  but  gives  an  “unbiased, impar¬ 
tial  view  of  the  dramatic  highlights  of 
the  martyred  revolutionist.” 

To  Fox  this  means  battle  scenes  and 
minute  attention  to  detail.  Omar  Shar¬ 
if,  who  plays  Che,  wears  Che’s  clothes, 
smokes  Che’s  pipe,  places  the  star  on 
the  beret  exactly  like  Che,  etc.  (Close 
attention  to  Fox’s  detail  shows,  however, 
that  Sharif  is  wearing  U.S.  Army-issue 
buttons.)  Similarly  the  battle  scenes  are 
filmed  with  a  surprising  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  to  detail. 

But  an  “objective  film”  complete 
with  detail  isn’t  necessarily  a  truthful 
film.  Truth  is  found  in  motives  and 
values,  the  obscure  reasons  behind 
actions,  not  in  recounting  the  superfi¬ 
cial  actions  themselves. 

For  his  portrayal  of  Che,  Omar 
Sharif  read  voluminously,  and  gives  Che 
credit  for  pricking  his  social  cons¬ 
cience:  “I  read  newspapers  now.”  In 
an  interview  Sharif  offers  this  insight 
into  Che,  “I  think  I  know  more  about 
Che  than  anyone.  He  is  basically  a 
man  who  wanted  to  put  his  life  in 
danger.  He  is  almost  like  Lawrence 
of  Arabia  ...  he  was  a  cerebral  per¬ 
son  living  out  of  his  brain.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  an  actor  to  do  a  man  without 
emotions  on  the  screen.” 

Contrast  this  to  the  real  Che  who 
wrote,  “Let  me  say,  at  the  risk  of 


appearing  ridiculous,  that  the  true 
revolutionary  is  guided  by  strong  feel¬ 
ings  of  love.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  an  authentic  revolutionary  without 
this  quality.” 

Che  believed  that  man  must  live  his 
beliefs.  He  left  the  revolution  in  Cuba 
to  begin  anew  in  Bolivia  with  the  hope 
of  spreading  the  movement  from  his 
mountain  base  to  nearby  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  Peru  and  Chile.  Even  if  he 
wasn’t  killed,  the  choice  of  opening 
another  guerilla  front  in  the  Andes 
meant  leaving  the  relative  comfort  of 
the  Cuban  Economic  Ministry  for  the 
bodily  torture  that  is  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  guerilla. 

Without  self  pity  or  sentimentality, 
the  asthmatic  Che  in  his  Bolivian  diary 
for  August,  1967,  wrote,  “It  was,  with¬ 
out  any  doubt,  the  worst  month  we  have 
had  since  the  war  started.  The  loss  of 
all  caves  containing  the  documents  and 
the  medicine  is  a  hard  blow,  above  all 
psychologically.  The  loss  of  two  men 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  march  on  horsemeat  demorali¬ 
zed  the  men  and  provoked  the  first 
case  of  giving  up,  Camba,  which  would 
be  advantageous  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  but  not  under  these. 

“The  lack  of  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side,  with  Joaquin,  and  the  fact  that 
the  prisoners  taken  from  him  have 
talked,  also  demoralized  the  troops  a 
little.  My  illness  caused  uncertainty 
in  several  others  and  all  this  was  re¬ 
flected  in  our  first  encounter,  in  which 
we  should  have  caused  several  losses 
but  wounded  only  one.  On  the  other  hand 
the  difficult  march  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  without  water  brought  out  some  of 
the  negative  aspects  in  the  men.” 

Che  Was 
Like  Lombardi  ? 

After  preparing  for  his  part,  Sharif 
judges  the  inner  Che’s  motivation  in  his 
own  unique  way,  “He  thought  the  world 
was  a  lousy  place,  particularly  his 
part  of  the  world.  And  he  knew  he 
couldn’t  do  anything  about  it.  But  he 
tried  ...  knowing  that  he  couldn’t  change 
the  world,  he  knew  also  that  he  was 
going  to  die  —  fighting.  He  was  ob¬ 
viously  quite  masochistic;  he  liked  to 
punish  his  own  flesh.” 

Yet,  even  when  a  corporation  begins 
a  project  to  make  profits  there  still 
remains  a  certain  latitude  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  artist’s  interpretation  of  his  work. 
Except  for  Jack  Palance  (Fidel  Castro) 
who  studied  the  history  of  U.S. -Cuban 
relations  and  sympathizes  with  what 
Fidel  did  in  making  the  revolution, 
there  is  no  sophisticated  view  of  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  film  crew. 

Sharif  has  said  repeatedly,  “He  failed 
in  life.  His  death  was  his  great  suc¬ 
cess,  because  he  accomplished  nothing 
in  his  lifetime.”  The  director,  Richard 
Fleischer,  apparently  immersed  in  his 
recent  success.  Doctor  Doolittle, 

assesses:  “No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
Che  Guevara  until  he  died.”  Robert 
Loggia,  TV  star  of  T.H.E.  Cat,  who 
plays  an  anti-Guevara  Cuban  exalts 
Che,  “in  a  way  he  was  something  like 
Vince  Lombardi.  Jesus  Christ  and 
Vince  Lombardi!  How’s  that?” 

Cesare  Danova,  who  played  in  Cleopatra 
and  is  a  pro-Guevara  Major  in  the  film 
offers:  “Che  was  a  bum  wandering 
around  Argentina  wondering  what  to  do 
with  himself.” 

The  film  crew  creates  an  emotion¬ 
less  man,  James  Bond-like  cool  in  the 
crunch,  but  devoid  of  humanity.  They 
don’t  understand  Che  as  a  man  who 
responds  to  the  crimes  he  finds  around 
him.  It’s  like  a  group  of  men  blind  to 
why  ghetto  blacks  become  Black  Pan¬ 
thers,  college  students  rebel,  or  young 
men  bum  draft  cards,  who  got  together 

at  a  Hugh  Hefner-like  party,  slightly 
drunk  and  decided  Che!  was  a  cool 
idea.  The  dissipation  of  their  lives 
turns  into  a  sordid  joke  on  screen. 
Afterward  these  people  say  they  are 
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presenting  a  serious,  objective  study 
of  the  life  of  a  man  who  the  CIA  has 
assessed  to  have  had  “greater  impact 
on  inter- American  policy  than  any  man 
since  Joseph  Stalin.”  They  then  present 
a  version  as  neatly  packaged  as  the 
latest  revolutionary  miracle  in  dish 
washing,  and  with  just  as  much  honesty. 

In  Hollywood,  part  of  this  formula 
is  sexy  girls.  Che  gets  his  offers,  but 
he  doesn’t  partake.  In  the  script,  Tania 
—  girl  revolutionary  Linda  Marsh, 
fresh  from  Mod  Squad  —  pulls  up 
before  Che’s  La  Paz  hotel.  (In  Bolivia 
she  lost  her  life  fighting  with  the 
guerrillas.  In  Hollywood,  she’s  a  lay.) 

The  script  reads:  The  girl  looks  up 
at  him  with  tender  expectation. 

TANIA:  Shall  I  come  up  to  your 
room?  Later? 

CHE:  No. 

TANIA:  You  think  it’s  too  risky? 
CHE:  No.  It’s  just  ...  self  indulgent. 

Distorted 

History 

Added  to  the  lack  of  insight  into 
Che  the  man  is  a  horrendous  script 
by  Michael  Wilson,  which  totally  dis¬ 
torts  history.  Wilson’s  Che  reacts 
like  a  madman  during  the  Cuban  Missile 
crisis,  raging  at  Fidel  for  allowing  the 
Russians  to  withdraw  their  missiles, 
calling  the  Soviet  Ambassador  a  shit, 
and  screaming  at  President  Dorticos: 

“I  didn’t  turn  Cuba  into  a  hog  trough 
for  a  sleazy  politician.”  Because  Fidel 
stands  steady  during  the  crisis,  Che  is 
dismayed  and  decides  Fidel  is  a  cow¬ 
ard,  a  sell-out  to  the  world  revolu¬ 
tion.  At  this  point  he  is  through  with 
Cuba. 

In  the  following  scene  Che  comes  to 
Fidel  to  tell  him  of  his  departure,  and 
finds  him  in  bed,  dissipated,  gulping 
brandy  and  popping  benzedrine.  It’s 
clear  that  Fidel  has  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repair,  an  indecisive  shell  ofhisform- 
er  self.  Che  is  almost  contemptuous. 

Che  and  Fidel,  of  course,  had  the 
closest  cooperation  in  reality.  Che 
was  Cuba’s  chief  liaison  with  other 
revolutionary  movements.  Secretly  he 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  Congo  to 
support  Lumumba  forces;  he  organized 
a  training  school  of  Guerrillas  in  Cuba; 
and  he  worked  carefully  with  Fidel 
preparing  the  forces  that  were  to  locate 
themselves  in  Bolivia. 

The  carefully  thought-through  strat¬ 
egy  of  creating  guerrilla  foci  like  Viet¬ 
nam  throughout  the  world  so  that  each 
uprising  wouldn’t  have  to  face  the  full 
force  of  American  counterinsurgency 
resulted  from  the  plans  of  the  best 
revolutionary  minds.  Che’s  operation 
relied  on  the  deepest  imaginable  trust, 
as  well  as  unfailing  cooperation.  The 
movie’s  wasted  and  raving  Fidel  Castro 
has  no  relation  to  the  man  who  shaped 
Cuba’s  revolutionary  foreign  policy. 

If  Che  is  portrayed  with  little  emo¬ 
tion,  and  Castro  is  a  typical  Latin 
American  dictator,  then  the  question 
of  the  U.S.  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
need  never  be  asked.  Fox  could  have 
presented  Fidel  and  Che  in  their 
attempts  to  restructure  the  Cuban  econ¬ 
omy.  Fox  could  have  shown  them  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  dream  that  the  energies 
of  all  Latin  American  nations  could  be 
released  for  their  own  benefit.  But  then 
the  whole  United  States  policy  in  Latin 
America  would  by  implication  be  called 
into  question.  The  movie,  of  course, 
suppresses  the  critical  political  ques¬ 
tions  involved,  and  flits  on  to  other  sup¬ 
erficial  distortions. 

One  distortion  committed  byommis- 
sion  is  the  Bay  of  Pigs  attack  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States.  This,  one 
of  the  key  incidents  in  shaping  Cuban 
thinking,  isn’t  even  mentioned.  If  it 
were,  then  the  movie  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  during  the  inva¬ 
sion,  Cubans  rallied  to  the  Communist 
government  and  defended  themselves 
against  attack.  The  screen  writer  chose 
instead  to  concentrate  on  the  Bolivian 
campaign  which  ended  in  Che’s  death. 

Later  in  the  movie  version,  in  the 
mountains  of  Bolivia,  Che,  hardened  by 
defeats,  begins  to  despise  the  peasants. 
He  is  portrayed  as  violating  the  es¬ 
sential  revolutionary  maxim;  he  be¬ 
rates  peasants  as  “slop-pigs”  and 
“cowards.”  It’s  this  hatred  of  the 
peasants  that  leads  to  the  ultimate 
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July  8-9  Romeo  &  Juliet  Ballet! 
July  10  How  I  Won  The  War  I 
July  11-12  Electra 
July  13-14  The  Trial 
July  15-21  Falstaff 


20th  Century  Foxes: 


BY  RA.T/LNS 

The  corporate  headquarters  of  Twentieth  Century  Fox  is  located  at  444  West 
56th  Street  in  New  York.  The  building  is  within  a  block  of  the  buzzing,  efficient 
technology  maze  that  is  known  as  the  CBS  Broadcast  Center.  The  Center  embodies 
the  media  of  the  ’60's.  The  Fox  headquarters  recall  a  very  different  era. 

The  guilded  walls  of  the  lobby  look  weathered,  like  a  Hollywood  set  which  has 
been  in  storage  for  thirty  years.  The  elaborate  chandeliers  are  missing  plates  of 
glass.  Several  old  men  who  look  as  though  they  played  bit  parts  during  the  heyday 
of  Hollywood  now  serve  as  messenger  boys.  They  go  about  their  errands  with  the 

slow  deliberation  that  comes  with  old  age.  ,  P  u,, 

The  ghost  of  that  CBS  Broadcast  Center  haunts  the  Fox  headquarters,  tox  nas 
reckoned  with  the  new  media  mammoth  in  several  ways:  by  subterfuge  —  introduc¬ 
ing  supposed  innovations  like  Panavision;  by  branching  out —  into  music  publishing 
and  ownership  of  theaters  in  Australia  and  Africa;  and  by  joining  what  they  can  t 
fight.  They  sell  their  films  to  the  late  TV  movie  market;  they  have  just  acquired  a 
major  producer  of  TV  commercials;  and  they  are  the  biggest  supplier  of  film 
series  produced  specifically  for  TV,  with  nine  evening  programs  and  three  day¬ 
time  shows.  (Some  shows  they  have  produced  are  Batman,  Peyton  Place  and  Felony 


Bankers  in  the 
Box-Office 


Squad.) 

It  is  this  same  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  —  country  cousin  to  the  richer 
and  more  urbane  television  industry  — 
which  is  brazenly  going  about  the  prp- 
duction  of  an  epic  movie  of  the  life 
of  Ernesto  Che  Guevara.  They  have 
shortened  his  name  to  a  staccato  "Che!” 
which  will  fit  neatly  into  movie  mar¬ 
quees;  they  have  neutralized  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  his  life;  but  most  important, 
they  have  set  out  to  make  profits  — 
corporate  profits  —  off  the  image  of  a 
man  who  gave  his  life  in  a  struggle 
against  institutions  like  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fox. 

The  have  spent  more  money  on  the 
making  of  the  movie  revolutionary  than 
was  spent  on  the  making  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  That  money  is  destined  for 
the  pockets  of  the  Fox  executives. 


bringing  it 
all  back  home 

William  P.  Rogers  was  a  director 
of  Fox  up  until  his  appointment  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  post  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  He  is  a  close  friend  and 
advisor  to  Nixon.  Although  he  is  pres¬ 
ently  on  government-sponsored  leave 
from  his  important  New  York  law  firm, 
he  has  held  directorships  in  several 
of  the  companies  that  his  law  firm 
represents  --  including  Fox,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  Newsweek. 

Four  of  the  12  current  directors  of 
Fox  are  also  New  York  lawyers:  Will¬ 
iam  Gosset,  65,  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  these.  He  has  made  a 
career  out  of  representing  companies 
undergoing  anti-trust  fights  with  the 
government.  Two  of  the  corporations  he 
has  served  in  this  capacity  are  the  Fox 
West  Coast  Theaters  Corp.  and  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Gos¬ 
set  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  a  life 
trustee  of  Columbia  University  and  a 
director  of  iRexall  Drug  and  the  One 
William  Street  Fund  (a  Wall  Street 
investment  house). 

John  Edmonson,  66,  is  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  executive  vice-president  of  E.P. 
Dutton  Publishing  Co.  and  on  the  board 
of  education  in  suburban  Scarsdale, 
New  York.  William  Keefe,  55,  dropped 
his  legal  practice  in  the  1950’s  to  serve 
as  an  executive  on  several  gas  pipe¬ 
line  companies.  William  Mulligan  is 
a  dean  at  Fordham  University. 

Two  of  the  directors  are  powerful 
newspaper  men.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  61,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  The 
Hearst  empire  includes  Avon  Paper¬ 
backs,  four  radio  and  TV  stations, 
nine  newspapers  (including  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner),  Eye  Magazine, 
(recently  expired)  Cosmopolitan,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Paul  Miller,  63,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Garnett  Newspapers  (Garnett 
owns  papers  in  Hartford,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  Rochester,  and  others). 

Other  Fox  directors  are:  Donald 
Henderson,  66,  a  tobacco  company  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  P.  Lorrilard  Co.  Lorrilard 
produces  Kents,  Old  Golds,  Newports, 
Trues,  and  also  cigars  (probably  to  be 
smoked  by  the  Americanized  Che  and 
Fidel).  Jerome  Straka,  66,  a  cosmetics 
company  executive  (formerly  with 
Yardley  and  Colgate-Palmolive,  now 
with  Chesbrough-Pond’s).  He  is  also  a 


Darryl  Zanuck  by  Paul  Spina/LNS 

director,  along  with  Gossett,  of  the  One 
William  Street  Fund. 

Robert  Lehman,  77,  a  powerful  Wall 
Street  investment  banker  with  Lehman 
Brothers.  Lehman  also  serves  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Gimbles  (department  store), 
United  Fruit  (known  for  its  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  exploits)  and  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  He  is  a  member  of  the  elite 
organization,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  plays  a  key  role  — 
although  a  private  one  —  in  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  formulation. 

Former  directors,  in  addition  to  the 
already  mentioned  Secretary  of  State, 


include  Adam  Gimbel  (of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  Gimbel  Brothers  and  Tishman 
Realty);  Spyros  Skouras,  the  Greek 
theater  magnate  (formerly  with  Warn¬ 
er  Brothers,  then  Paramount  and  finally 
with  Twentieth  Century  Fox);  and  James 
Van  Fleet,  a  counterinsurgency  expert. 
Van  Fleet  served  in  the  Mexican  Bor¬ 
der  Campaign  of  1916,  directed  the 
joint  military  aid  groups  when  the 
communists  were  wiped  out  of  Greece 
in  1948,  commanded  the  UN  forces 
in  Korea  and  was  a  consultant  in  the 
guerrilla  warfare  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  in  1961  and  1962. 


fox  image: 
darryl  zanuck 

But  the  man  who  most  epitomizes 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  is  Darryl  Zan¬ 
uck.  Now  66,  he  is  the  last  of  the 
Hollywood  tycoons.  He  has  outlasted  all 
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the  others  —  stereotype  intact.  His 
typical  costume  is  dark  glasses,  pas¬ 
tel  shirt,  flowered  tie.  He  was  born  in 
Wahoo,  Nebraska,  never  went  beyond 
the  eighth  grade,  started  at  Warner 
Brothers  when  he  was  22,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  27  was  the  head  of  pro¬ 
duction  there.  He  founded  Fox  in  1933 
when  his  Twentieth  Century  Films  mer¬ 
ged  with  Fox  Films  and  begot  another 
corporate  monster. 

Zanuck  personally  presided  over  most 
of  the  Fox  productions  until  he  tired 
of  the  business  and  left  for  Europe  in 
1956.  It  seemed  that  the  tycoon  image 
would  die  with  his  departure  and  be 
overcome  by  the  clearer  and  more 
sterile  Corporate  Man.  His  activities 
still  made  the  press,  however  --  he  had 
separated  from  his  wife  and  his  affairs 
with  young  starlets  were  well  publicized; 
his  friends  included  Aristotle  Onassis 
and  co- Fox-director  WiUiam  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr. 

His  homes  were  (and  are)  two  plush 
hotel  suites  —  one  in  the  Plaza  in 
New  York  and  the  other  in  the  George 
V  in  Paris.  But,  he  no  longer  took  an 
active  part  in  the  corporate  world. 

But  Fox  fell  onto  bad  times.  In  1962 
it  incurred  a  $39  miUion  loss,  and  it 
looked  as  though  its  string  of  box- 
office  failures  was  to  be  climaxed  by 
an  epic  disaster  --  the  $31  million 
production  of  Cleopatra.  Wall  Street 
investment  houses  moved  in  like  vul¬ 
tures,  placed  two  directors  on  the  Fox 
board,  and  forced  the  resignation  of  for¬ 
mer  chairman,  Spyrus  Skouras.  And  so 
Zanuck  returned,  this  time  to  be  a 
corporation  executive. 

The  popular  myth  is  that  his  return 
was  prompted  by  his  attachment  to  the 
movie,  The  Longest  Day  (the  romanti- 
cization  of  D-Day.  starring,  among 
others,  John  Wayne).  He  didn’t  want  to 
see  it  rushed  into  production  haphaz¬ 
ardly  in  order  to  recoup  company 
losses.  But,  Zanuck  had  more  mundane 
interests  --  monetary  ones.  He  is  the 
largest  single  shareholder  in  Fox.  He 


owns  about  6000  shares  and  has  trusts 
with  another  103,000;  and  his  estranged 
wife  owns  an  additional  100,000. 

Furthermore,  The  Longest  Day 
eventually  earned  him  and  his  family 
more  than  $6  million  (and  Fox  more  than 
$18  million).  Zanuck  no  longer  took 
personal  charge  of  production --he left 
that  responsibility  to  his  33  year  old 
son,  Richard.  But  he  did  take  charge 
of  making  money.  The  big  successes 
in  that  sphere  were  Valley  of  the  Dolls, 
Planet  of  the  Apes,  and  The  Sound  of 
Music.  He  transformed  the  1962  loss  of 
$39  million  into  a  $9  million  profit  in 
1963. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  is,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  a  corporation.  And  the 
sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  to  make  money.  That  is  why 
Fox  is  producing  Che!.  That  is  why  Fox 
set  up  a  dummy  corporation  in  Pureto 
Rico  to  produce  the  film  —automatical¬ 
ly  entitling  itself  to  an  exemption  from 
Federal  taxes  on  profits,  and  local  cor¬ 
poration  taxes  as  well.  That  is  why  Fox 
just  sold  its  theaters  in  South  Africa 
for  a  cool  $18  million  in  cash.  (The  $18 
million  is  payable  in  U.S.  currency 
and  therefore  free  from  South  African 
taxes.)  Fox  maintained  its  African 
franchises,  however,  and  therefore  its 
control. 

Money  is  also  the  reason  why  Fox 
is  currently  grinding  out  pop  political 
films.  They  are  also  producing  a  movie 
called  “The  Chairman”  which  will  star 
Gregory  Peck  as  a  Nobel  prize-winner 
on  a  spy  mission  in  Chairman  Mao’s 
China.  The  publicity  material  includes 
a  little  red  book  entitled  “Thoughts  on 
the  Chairman.”  Also  scheduled  for 
production  are  movie  versions  of  The 
Confessions  of  Nat  Turner,  The  Great 
White  Hope  and  Portnoy’s  Complaint. 
Fox  will  also  produce  a  cinema  ver¬ 
sion  of  campus  unrest  entitled  The 
Rebel. 

To  credit  Fox  with  more  sophisticated 
purposes  than  profits,  is  to  give  them 
more  than  they  deserve.  The  USIA  or 
CIA  could  have  made  a  good  political 
documentary  on  Che’s  life.  So  could 
the  Cuban  cinema.  Che’s  life  demands 
a  political  portrayal.  Fox  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doine  anything  other  than  making 
money.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  money-makers  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  product. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  FIRST  MAIL  OUT  OF 


Okra  Press 


FOLIO  #1  -  SEPTEMBER  1ST 

WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET  IF  YOU  PAY  $5  OR  $10  TO 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  OKRA  PRESS  (OR  OP): 


1)  The  art/poetry  folio  banned  by  the  U  of  H  last 
spring  for  a  four  letter  word.  A  beautiful 
six  pages  of  drawings  and  poems  by  Kenneth 
Carbajal . 

2)  Hand  printed  poems  by  such  people  as  Ruth 
Dawson,  Doug  Uzzel 1 ,  George  Rivera,  John 
Barrett,  Carlos  Madrid  and  Randy  Frink. 

3)  A  bumper  sticker  by  Doug  Michaels. 

4)  South  Coast  Group's  own  version  of  the  classic 
"Ni x-on-Di ck." 

5)  Collections  of  photographs,  drawings,  experi¬ 
ments,  poems,  prose,  plays  and  song  lyrics. 

6)  A  lot  of  fun  things  just  for  the  hell-of-it, 
like  poster-sized  poems,  plastic  art,  special 
limited  editions,  one  of  a  kinds,  an  occas¬ 
ional  edi tori al  . 

Everything  OP  will  do  is  original  and  local.  It 

will  be  the  ONLY  press  of  this  sort  in  this  area. 

Limited  number  of  Folio  #1  left.  s 
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Houston  77006  | 
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demise  of  the  guerrilla  band  in  the 
movie  version  —  a  peasant  turns  them 
in  to  the  army. 

This  hatred  for  the  peasants,  fearful 
of  supporting  the  guerrillas,  contra¬ 
dicts  the  thoughtful  analyses  of  his 
encounters  with  the  peasants  found  in 
Che’s  Bolivia  Diary. 

Fidel  wrote  of  this  problem  in  the 
introduction  to  the  diary,  underscoring 
Che’s  understanding  of  the  situation: 
“Che  had  numerous  contacts  with  the 
peasants.  Their  character,  extremely 
mistrustful  and  wary,  didn’t  surprise 
him,  as  he  knew  their  mentality  per¬ 
fectly  for  having  dealt  with  them  on 
other  occasions,  and  he  knew  that  pro¬ 
longed,  patient,  and  arduous  work  was 
required  to  win  them  over  to  the 
cause.  But  he  never  harbored  any  doubt 
that  this  would  be  obtained  in  the  long 
run.” 

Che  wasn’t  killed  because  a  peasant 
turned  him  in  as  the  movie  suggests. 
Che  was  killed  because  the  CIA,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  American  counterin¬ 
surgency  effort  organized  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  our  government,  utilized 
its  full  technological  advantage  to  trap 
him.  Major  Ralph  W.  “Pappy”  Shelton 
was  placed  in  charge  of  training  Boli¬ 
vian  counterinsurgency  forces.  U.S. 
intelligence  learned  that  the  guerrilla 
band  used  a  Dien  Bien  Phu  oven,  an 
oven  developed  by  the  Vietnamese  which 
gave  out  no  smoke,  but  did  emit  a 
concentration  of  heat. 

Immediately  planes  were  sent  to 
criss-cross  the  entire  guerrilla  zone 
using  heat-seeking  image-amplifying 
techniques  which  convert  heat  into  visi¬ 
ble  light  on  special  high  speed  emul¬ 
sion  films.  Through  a  process  of  elim¬ 
ination  of  heat  generating  sources,  Che’s 
band  was  located.  It  was  then  only  a 
small  job  to  ensnare  them.  But,  un¬ 
like  the  film’s  account,  U.S.  techniques 
perfected  in  Vietnam  were  responsible, 
not  a  hostile  peasantry. 

Twentieth  Centry-Fox  has  attempted 
to  creat  a  saleable  product  which 
doesn't  threaten  the  cozy  assumptions 
of  its  audience.  A  corporation  will  sell 
anything  which  makes  profits,  including 
revolution.  The  men  inside  the  corporate 
structure,  from  actors  to  screen  writ¬ 


ers,  must  be  aware  of  this  goal  — first 
to  make  money  for  the  company,  second 
to  express  their  creative  insights  as 
men.  The  smartest,  those  most  aware 
of  the  changes  going  on  in  this  society, 
have  the  highest  values.  Their  under¬ 
standing  represents  the  future  market¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  the  corporation. 

As  long  as  a  man  doesn’t  value  his 
integrity  too  highly,  there’s  plenty  of 
money  for  aU.  The  good  men  within 
the  structure  either  get  out,  or  are 
slowly  corrupted  until  they  cynically 
spit  out  their  distaste  at  the  bar  every 
evening  while  creating  rationalizations 
for  their  work.  Jack  Palance  probably 
has  convinced  himself  that  his  work 
in  portraying  a  degenerate  Castro  is 
somehow  positive.  Omar  Sharif  and  the 
others  don’t  seem  thoughtful  enough  to 
care. 

Sitting  at  the  head  of  the  corporate 
table,  directing  their  empires,  are  men 
like  Darryl  Zanuck  and  his  board  of 
directors  who  have  no  thought  of  integ¬ 
rity.  Their  concern  with  Che  is,  will  he 
sell?  One  of  the  problems  of  sales¬ 
manship  is,  of  course,  promoting  their 
film  in  such  a  way  that  it  appeals  to 
the  public.  For  a  movie  like  Che! 
they  buy  mod  young  ad  agents  who  can 
whip  up  the  kind  of  campaign  that  stirs 
controversy  and  curiosity,  but  which 
doesn’t  endanger  the  product. 

But  America  is  changing  too  fast. 
Young  Americans  begin  to  connect 
the  ideals  that  Che  fought  for  to  their 
own  lives.  They  see  their  revolts  in 
high  schools,  universities,  in  ghettos 
and  even  in  the  army  itself,  as  part 
of  the  same  international  battle  of  which 
Che  was  a  part. 

For  Twentieth  Century-Fox  to  make  a 
slick,  rounded  life  of  Che  with  Omar 
Sharif  is  an  insult.  It  takes  the  best  of 
what  life  can  represent  and  makes  it 
cheap,  another  commodity  to  take  pro¬ 
fits  from. 

America’s  changing  too  fast.  It’s 
time  now  to  understand  the  seriousness 
of  the  rebellion  going  on  in  America 
and  the  Third  World.  Despite  its  slick 
promotion,  Che!  wiU  probably  cause 
too  much  of  a  storm,  and  the  neatly 
calculated  corporate  gamble  wiU  back¬ 
fire  into  a  long-term  loss. 
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AFTERMATH 

by  Ron  Gregory 


Politico 

Pursued 


On  Friday,  June  20  Margie  Haile  was 
arrested  in  Chicago  on  charges  stem¬ 
ming  from  her  involvement  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Afro-Americans  for 
Black  Liberation  at  the  University  of 
Houston  last  March.(See  “Support  your 
Brothers  and  Sisters’’  in  the  June  19 
Space  City  News.) 

According  to  Tracy  Oates,  of  UHSDS, 
Margie  was  asked  for  identification  in 
a  bar,  and  four  policemen  “guarded" 
her  while  others  checked  with  head¬ 
quarters  to  determine  if  she  were  in 
fact  the  sought  "criminal." 

Margie  left  Houston  before  the  war¬ 
rant  for  her  arrest  was  issued,  and 
no  one  really  expected  that  the  police 
would  bother  to  arrest  her  out  of  Texas. 

After  a  few  hours  in  jail,  she  was 
released  on  S5,000  bail.  The  charges 
are  inciting  to  riot,  riot,  and  injury  to 
state  property. 

She  goes  to  court  July  8  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  which  will  determine  whether  or  not 
she  will  be  extradited  from  Chicago 
to  Houston  for  trail. 


Political 

Pilfering 


While  members  of  the  University  of 
Houston  chapter  of  SDS  were  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  attending  the  SDS  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  two  of  their  homes 
were  broken  into  and  robbed. 

The  homes  are  on  opposite  ends  of 
town.  This  fact  and  the  articles  stolen 
suggest  that  the  two  robberies  were  not 
coincidental,  nor  merely  robberies, 
but  rather  were  acts  of  political  har- 
rassment  by  people  who  feel  threaten¬ 
ed  by  the  SDSers’  work.  Other  than  a 
guitar,  the  items  taken  were  things 
used  in  their  movement  organizing  — 
a  mimeograph  machine,  a  typewriter, 
two  filing  cabinets  and  literature. 

Interestingly,  the  thief  either  had  a 
pass-key  or  was  an  expert  lock-picker 
since  he  entered  the  houses  without 
damaging  anything. 

Help  in  replacing  the  stolen  items 
is  needed  and  appreciated.  Contact 
Space  City  News. 


It’s  been  a  mighty  poor  year  for  the 
University  of  Houston. 

To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Phelps, 
part  time  instructor  at  UH,  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  Houston  police  for  allegedly  mas¬ 
ter-minding  a  liquor  store  hold-up  and 
was  branded  a  “revolutionary”  by 
Police  Chief  Herman  Short. 

Then  the  Afro-Americans  for  Black 
Liberation  presented  the  UH  admini¬ 
stration  with  a  list  of  10  demands. 
The  League  of  Mexican-American  Stu¬ 
dents  followed  suit  shortly  thereafter 
with  their  own  list  of  “requests.” 

The  UH-AABL  affair  erupted  in 
March  when  about  40  black  and  white 
students  --  and  several  undercover 
agents  --  did  some  $2200  damage  to 
UH's  Plastic  Palace  —  the  University 
Center. 

Then  Columbia’s  revolt  leader,  Mark 
Rudd,  appeared  and  spoke  on  campus 
after  specific  Warnings  from  UH  not  to 
do  so. 

Then  State  Senator  Hank  Grover 
charged  UH  with  laxity  in  dealing  with 
student  rebels  and  called  for  a  legisla¬ 
tive  investigation  of  UH. 

And  finally,  the  now  famous  Harris 
County  Grand  Jury  launched  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  immoral  and  illegal  activ¬ 
ities  at  UH.  That  jury  never  returned  an 
indictment  against  anyone. 

But  before  it  retired  to  suburbia, 
Dr.  Ban  Henderson,  former  UH  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  (and  AABL 
advisor),  resigned  due  to  “ill  health;11 
and  Rev.  Ed  Bennett,  UH  coordinator  of 
religious  activities  and  student  leader¬ 
ship  development  was  relieved  of  his 
UH  duties  --  with  pay  --  by  UH  Pres¬ 
ident  Philip  Hoffman. 

The  last  chapter  in  this  continuing 
saga  of  higher  education  in  Houston 
was  supposed  to  have  been  concluded 
July  2  when  a  special  five-man  faculty 
hearing  committee  was  to  make  its 
recommendation  to  Hoffman  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  Bennett.  Bennett 
had  contested  his  release  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  named  by  Hoffman  to 
hear  his  case. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  in  sec¬ 
recy  behind  two  closed  doors  in  a  spec¬ 
ial  conference  room  directly  across 
the  hall  from  Hoffman’s  office  at  UH. 
The  only  people  allowed  in  the  room 
most  of  the  time  were  Bennett;  Ben¬ 
nett’s  lawyer,  "Racehorse"  Haynes; 
UH’s  lawyer;  a  court  recorder;  and 
the  five  committeemen. 

They  were:  Dr.  James  Baxter, asso- 
iate  professor  of  psychology;  Dr.  Max 
Carmen,  professor  of  geology;  Dr. 
Newell  Blakely  (chairman)professor  of 
law;  Dr.  James  Tinsley,  professor  of 
history;  and  Dr.  Ardis  White,  professor 
of  civil  engineering. 

The  hearing  lasted  only  two  days  -- 
June  23-24.  On  the  first,  UH  presented 
its  case  against  Bennett -- a  case  which 
remains  vague  at  best.  The  only  charge 
ever  levelled  against  him  was  made 
May  8  by  Hoffman  when  he  released 
Bennett.  At  the  time  he  said  that 
“it  was  increasingly  awkVard  and  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Rev.  Bennett  to  carry  out 
his  duties...  "  That  little  tidbit  of  am¬ 
biguity  has  never  been  explained  by 
UH. 

Of  the  five,  the  first  two  have  been 
described  as  "liberals,"  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  two  as  “moderates."  White  was 
once  campus  advisor  to  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Freedom,  which  is  a  good 
indication  of  where  he  is  at. 


On  the  second  day  of  the  hearing, 
Bennett  had  his  day  in  court.  He  pre¬ 
sented  about  60  letters  in  his  behalf 

from  students,  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Six  witnesses.  including  myself, 
also  appeared  to  testify  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  integrity. 

They  were  Rev.  Penrose  Hirst,  cam¬ 
pus  Episcopal  chaplain;  Rev  Ben  Ford- 
ham,  campus  Christian  Church  mini¬ 
ster;  Dr.  Thomas  de  Gregori,  UH 
assistant  professor  of  economics;  Dr. 
A1  Kuntz,  formerly  with  the  UH  Coun¬ 
seling  and  Testing  Service  and  now  a 
consultant  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  Foun¬ 
dation;  Carolyn  Sriram,  UH  sociology 
graduate  student;  and  myself,  former 
communications  lecturer  at  UH. 

The  hearing  committee  was  to  have 
made  its  recommendation  on  Bennett’s 
fate  to  Hoffman  June  2.  Hoffman  is  now 
supposed  to  study  the  committee  report 
and  make  his  own  recommendation  to  the 
UH  Board  of  Regents,  who  have  final 
say  in  the  matter. 

The  whole  affair  has  been  clouded  in 
secrecy.  It  makes  one  wonder  what 
“institution  of  higher  learning”  means 
to  Hoffman. 

Bennett  was  not  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury.  Legally,  then,  he  has  done 
no  wrong  (or  so  we  must  assume). 
He  has  stated  as  much  to  the  press. 
Nevertheless,  Hoffman  saw  fit  to  re¬ 
lieve  him.  He  didn’t  see  fit  to  say  why. 

Certainly  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  grand  jury  thing,  although  UH  has 
never  said  as  much. 

Many  people  at  UH  believe  that  the 
school  was  not  happy  with  Bennett’s 
running  of  the  Department  of  Leader¬ 
ship.  Bennett  is  big  on  sensitivity 
training  (recently  attacked  by  the  John 
Birch  Socity  as  subversive)  and  on 
turning  people  on  to  themsevles  and 
others  --  to  life  and  living  as  freely 
as  possible.  He’s  down  on  senseless 
hang-ups  in  human  relationships. 

Apparently  UH  doesn’t  like  having 
turned-on,  free-living,  free-thinking 
people  on  its  campus.  Otherwise  why 
all  the  fuss? 

For  his  part,  Bennett  has  blown  the 
whole  affair  off.  He  is  not  too  concern¬ 
ed  with  being  reinstated.  In  fact,  he’s 

fairly  certain  that  he  won’t  be.  He’s 
probably  right. 

Nevertheless,  Bennett  felt  compeU- 
ed  to  contest  UH’s  arbitrary  action  to¬ 
ward  him.  His  whole  defense  in  the 
hearing  was  that  his  private  life  is 
his  own  and  that  he  need  not  answer  for 
it  to  anyone  —  including  UH. 

UH  seems  to  think  otherwise  —  that 
if  one  works  for  the  university,  he 
must  represent  it  24  hours  a  day. 

Bennett  says  that  all  he  wants  is  the 
right  to  live  and  the  right  to  privacy  -- 
from  grand  juries,  district  attorneys, 
the  KKK,  private  detectives,  the  police 
and  the  government. 

That’s  not  a  lot  to  ask  in  America, 
is  it,  folks?  Of  course  not.  But  be  - 
cause  he  wants  it,  Ed  Bennett  will 
probably  lose  his  job.  And  UH  students 
will  lose  one  helluva  friend. 
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Humble  Citizenship 


A  “Harris  County  Voters  Informa¬ 
tion  Handbook"  prepared  for  Houston 
area  employees  of  Humble  Oil  recently 
has  come  to  our  attention.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  it  is  stated  that  “Humble’s 
public  affairs  policy  ..  encourages  em¬ 
ployees  to  practice  full  citizenship.” 

The  policy,  as  expressed  in  formal 
action  by  the  company’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  includes  the  following  passage : 


“ . Campaigning  for  public  office  and 

the  holding  of  such  office  by  employees 
are  also  recognized  as  being  a  part  of 
their  rights  as  citizens,  although  there 
may  be  instances  when  the  position  of 
the  company  and  the  individual  employ¬ 
ee  with  relation  to  a  particular  office 
is  such  that  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  might  not  be  advisable.”  (from 
the  Texas  Observer) 


black  panthers 


convincing  them  that  armed  niggers 
are  coming  to  take  their  homes  and 
their  daughters. 

But  for  a  growing  number  of  people, 
the  response  is  quite  different:  one 
more  layer  of  credibility  is  peeled 
away.  It  becomes  just  that  much  hard¬ 
er  to  believe  what  you  read  in  the 
papers.  And  you  begin  to  tie  things 
together. 


continued  from  3 

in  closets  and  discussed  in  hushed 
tones.  It  has  become,  with  Huey’s 
(Huey  P.  Newton,  founder  and  minister 
of  defense  of  the  Panthers,  now.  a 
political  prisoner  in  Oakland,  Calif.) 
tutoring,  a  reality,  a  visible  presence, 
a  practice.  A  practice  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  wide-spread;  there  are 
now  armed  patrols  in  several  cities 
across  the  country  and  people  are  advo¬ 
cating  it  now  who  said  nary  a  word 
before,  let  alone,  “Arm  Yourselves!” 

The  Panthers  are  not  into  a  cult  of 
violence,  indiscriminate  killing  of  cops, 
or  any  of  the  other  garbage  the  press 
would  have  us  believe.  The  party,  in 
fact,  has  very  strict  rules  against 
adventuristic  activities  and  has  expell¬ 
ed  members  for  actions  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  community. 

Like  the  infamous  coloringbook  which 
pictured  such  scenes  as  young  black 
kids  knifing  pigs.  Chairman  Bobby 
Seale  said  it  was  first  printed, un¬ 
authorized,  by  a  young,  politically  im¬ 
mature  member  of  the  Sacramento 
chapter.  Only  25  or  so  were  distribu¬ 
ted. 

Then  Larry  Clayton  Powell,  ex- 
Panther  who  has  been  appearing  before 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 
party,  had  a  thousand  printed  up  and 
arranged  their  distribution  at  the  break¬ 
fasts. 

Powell  was  recently  arrested  for 
robbery.  He  was  immediately  thrown 
out  of  the  party  because  he  “acted 
foolishly  and  raised  confusion  by  acts 
of  tanditry.”  Powell  was  offered  a  deal 
by  the  state  and  he  took  it.  Wendell 
Wade,  another  Panther  arrested  with 
Powell,  wrote  the  following  from  jail: 

“Everything  was  wrong  in  what  I 
did  ...  I'm  not  a  renegade.  I  haven’t 
joined  the  other  side.  Larry  Powell 
copped  to  one  robbery  ...  he  is  a  rene¬ 
gade,  he  joined  the  other  side  ...  I 
just  found  out  all  this  when  they  bailed 
Larry  out  of  here." 

Powell  and  his  wife  Jean  have  since 
been  appearing  before  the  Senate  Per¬ 
manent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  accusing  the  Panthers  of  every¬ 
thing  from  raping  14-year-old  girls 
to  planning  armed  robberies  as  a  fund¬ 
raising  activity. 

Heat  On 
The  Panthers 

Federal,  state  and  local  authorities 
have  executed  frequent  and  costly  raids 
on  Panther  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
(Thirteen  Panther  offices  have  been 
raided  in  the  last  six  months.) 

Recently  they  have  hit  offices  in 
Chicago,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
looking  for  “fugitives"  from  the  east 
coast.  They  have  been  seeking  Panth¬ 
ers  they  claim  kidnapped  Panther  Alix 
Rackley  from  New  York  and  murdered 
him  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  cops  claim  the  Panthers  murd¬ 
ered  Rackley  because  they  feared  he 
was  going  to  testify  against  them. 
But  the  New  Y’ork  Panthers  say  Rackley 
was  “an  excellent  organizer  who  had 
close  contact  with  the  people  of  Har¬ 
lem.” 

They  say  the  cops  killed  Rackley 
and  are  using  his  death  as  a  pretext 
to  bust  up  offices  and  arrest  Panthers. 

Police  and  FBI  agents  forced  their 
way  into  the  Chicago  office  with  mach¬ 
ine  guns  and  arrested  eight  Panthers 
for  harboring  a  federal  fugitive  and 
illegal  possesion  of  weapons. 

In  Denver  Rory  Hithe,  18,andLandon 
Williams,  25,  were  arrested  and  charg¬ 
ed  with  involvement  in  the  New  Haven 
case.  Bond  of  $200,000  was  set  for 
each  of -them.  And  feds  arrested  Lon¬ 
nie  McLucas  in  Salt  Lake  City,  claim¬ 
ing  he  was  also  involved  in  the  affair. 

The  following,  from  Clark  Kissinger 
in  Chicago,  is  about  the  raid  there: 

“The  attack  began  when  Chicago 
police  closed  off  a  two-square-block 
area  to  all  traffic.  Then,  at  5:30  a.m., 
35  FBI  agents  wearing  bulletproof  vests 
and  carrying  submachine  guns  and  tear 
gas  began  to  smash  down  the  front  door 


"PROWL  CAR  39  THINKS  HE  JUST  SEEN  A  SUSPECTED  BLACK  PANTHER  CARRYIN'  WHAT 
HE  IMAGINES  COULD  BE  A  CONCEALED  LETHAL  WEAPON!" 


of  the  office  with  sledge  hammers. 
After  smashing  two  more  inside  doors, 
agents  arrested  the  eight  Panthers  and 
began  to  loot  the  office. 

Posters  were  torn  down  from  the 
walls,  loaves  of  bread  for  the  breakfast 
program  were  trampled,  desk  drawers 
were  dumped  on  the  floor,  the  mimeo 
machine  was  smashed,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  was  confiscated. 

‘‘Among  the  stolen  items  were  a 
strong  box  with  $3000  in  cash  intended 
for  the  free  medical  clinic;  petitions 
with  15,000  signatures  demanding  the 
release  of  Illinois  Panther  Chairman 
F  red  Hampton  in  jail  on  previous 
charges;  lists  of  financial  contributors 
and  lawyers;  13  firearms;  several  type¬ 
writers  and  thousands  of  newspapers, 
leaflets  and  pamphlets.  Hlinois  Panth¬ 
er  Defense  Minister  Bobby  Rush  esti¬ 
mated  the  loss  at  $20,000.” 


Heavy  repression  has  also  come  down 
on  the  Panthers  in  such  places  as  Sac¬ 
ramento,  San  Diego,  and  Kansas  City, 
in  Oregon  and  Indiana,  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  where,  within  one  month,  42 
Panthers  were  arrested  56  times. 

The  campaign  against  the  Panthers 
goes  far  beyond  petty  harassment. 
Recent  charges  include  crimes  pun¬ 
ishable  bv  death.  The  government  is 
moving  against  the  Panthers  and  using 
all  its  guns. 

The  most  preposterous  charges 
against  the  Panther  Party  (and  the  ones 
that  gained  the  most  national  headlines) 
were  those  against  21  Panthers  in  New 
York  last  April.  They  were  charged 
with  conspiring  to  dynamite  Macys  and 
four  other  department  stores  during 
busy  pre-Easter  shopping.  (In  case 
those  charges  wouldn't  be  enough  to 
freak  the  populace,  the  Bronx  Botan- 
nical  Gardens  and  some  railroad  tracks 
were  to  be  done  in,  as  well.) 

The  charges  were  latently  absurd. 
The  Panthers  are  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  attempting  to  win  people  to  their 
program.  You  don’t  convince  the  people 
you're  trying  to  organize  by  blowing 
them  to  pieces. 

In  an  official  statement  the  Panthers 
said,  “  ...  the  party  would  not  blow 
up  railway  stations  and  department 
stores  simply  because  some  of  our  own 
poor  people  would  be  killed,  and  we 
know  this  is  completely  wrong  when  it 
comes  to  organizing  the  people..." 


LNS 

The  charges  were  announced  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  at  a  news 
conference  just  in  time  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  news.  The  next  morning’s  New 
York  Daily  News  ran  the  headline, 
SMASH  PANTHER  BOMB  PLOT.  It 
was  obviously  a  propaganda  ploy  aimed 
at  playing  on  people's  fears  and  dis¬ 
crediting  the  Panther  Party. 

Sheila  Ryan  wrote  for  LNS:  “Hogan 
appears  in  the  media  as  the  man  who 
staved  off  the  Panther  Menace,  despite 
the  fact  that  when  he  had  Panthers  ar 
the  fact  that  when  he  had  Panthers 
arrested  in  the  past  to  Stave  Off  the 
Menace,  he  got  no  convictions.  In  case 
after  case,  his  office  has  been  forced 
to  drop  charges  for  lack  of  evidence. 
Or  they  have  lost  their  cases  against 
Panthers  in  New  York.  But,  Hogan 
always  begins  anew, with  different  con¬ 
spiracy  charges  and  higher  bails.” 

This  is  a  common  tactic  used  against 
the  Panthers  and  other  radical  groups: 
arrest  them  on  trumped-up  charges, 
even  if  you  know  you  can’t  win  the 
case;  play  it  for  the  publicity,  keep 
leaders  out  of  action  (bail  is  always  sub- 
diculously  high)  and  turn  their  sub¬ 
versive  energy  into  raising  money  and 
organizing  a  defense. 

Lawyers  for  the  Panthers  in  the 
New  York  conspiracy  trial  have  attacked 
the  motives  of  the  DA.  In  their  affi¬ 
davit  for  bail  reduction  they  wrote, 
"Their  incarceration  on  bonds  of 
$100,000  each  is  a  national  disgrace, 
and  in  their  opinion,  stems  directly 
from  a  calculated  decision  to  destroy 
the  Black  Panther  Party  in  particular 
and  militant  black  men  and  women  in 
general.”  The  judge  threatened  to  bring 
criminal  contempt  charges  against  the 
lawyers  because  of  that  sentence. 

Such  vicious  propaganda  campaigns 
as  the  one  waged  against  the  New  York 
Panthers  play  successfully  on  the  in¬ 
securities  of  some  of  the  citizenry, 


Robbie  Newton,  a  white  New  York 
high  school  student  and  member  of  the 
High  school  Student  Union,  spoke  out 
for  the  Panthers: 

“Just  as  the  city  wants  high  school 
students-to  believe  that  the  High  School 
Student  Union,  High  School  Coalition  and 
the  Black  Student  Union  are  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  the  schools,  they  want 
the  working  people  to  believe  that  the 
Panthers  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  the  city.  And  they  want  the  Panthers 
in  jail. 

“Just  like  they  have  to  put  cops  in 
the  schools  and  suspend  kids  who  are 
demanding  a  decent  education,  they 
have  to  use  force  against  the  people 
who  are  working  for  all  of  us.  Be¬ 
cause  the  bankers,  big  real  estate  own¬ 
ers  and  big  corporations  who  control 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  rest  of 
the  city  don’t  care  about  us.  Their 
only  interest  is  to  keep  things  ‘running 
smoothly’.” 

Anti-Fascist 

Conference 

The  Panthers  are  organizing  a  con¬ 
ference  to  counter  repression  against 
the  party  and  to  build  a  “united  front 
against  facism.”  The  conference  will 
be  held  near  the  Panthers’  national 
headquarters  in  Oakland,  from  July  18 
through  21.  A  major  goal  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  to  launch  a  nationwide 
campaign  for  community  control  of 
police. 

The  Panthers  are  inviting  all  pro¬ 
gressive  people  to  the  conference, 
and  as  many  as  5000  are  expected 
to  attend. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the 
Panthers’  revolutionary  politics  to  at¬ 
tend  and  to  join  in  the  united  front.  The 
only  requirements  are  that  you  be 
willing  to  “take  a  firm  stand  against 
facism  in  America,”  and  that  you  not 
be  anti-communist.  The  call  for  the 
conference  has  been  signed  by  attorneys 
Charles  Garry  and  WiUiam  Kunstler, 
former  SDS  leader  Tom  Hayden  and 
several  others. 

People  wishing  to  attend  should  write 
the  Panther  national  office,  3106  Shat- 
tuck  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  regi¬ 
stration  forms.  Persons  registering 
before  midnight  July  12  will  be  asked 
for  a  $4  registration  donation.  After 
that  it  will  be  $6. 
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Black  Panther  Party 
Platform  and  Program 


What  We  Want 
What  We  Believe 


Minister  of  Defense,  Black  Panther  Party 


1.  We  want  freedom.  We  want  power  to  determine  the  destiny  of  our 
Black  Community. 

We  believe  that  black  people  will  not  be  free  until  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  our  destiny. 


2.  We  wa'nt  full  employment  for  our  people. 

We  believe  that  the  federal  government  is  responsible  and  obligated  to 
give  every  man  employment  or  a  guaranteed  income.  We  believe  that  if 
the  white  American  businessmen  will  not  give  full  employment,  then  the 
means  of  production  should  be  taken  from  the  businessmen  and  placed  in 
the  community  so  that  the  people  of  the  community  can  organize  and  em¬ 
ploy  all  of  its  people  and  give  a  high  standard  of  living. 


3.  We  want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the  white  man  of  our  Black  Com¬ 
munity. 

We  believe  that  this  racist  government  has  robbed  us  and  now  we  are 
demanding  the  overdue  debt  oft  forty  acres  and  two  mules.  Forty  acres 
and  two  mules  was  promised  100  years  ago  as  restitution  for  slave  labor 
and  mass  murder  of  black  people.  We  will  accept  the  payment  in  currency 
which  will  be  distributed  to  our  many  communities.  The  Germans  are  now 
aiding  the  Jews  in  Israel  for  the  genocide  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  murdered  six  million  Jews.  The  American  racist  has  taken  part  in 
the  slaughter  of  over  fifty  million  black  people:  therefore,  we  feel  that  this 
is  a  modest  demand  that  we  make. 

4.  We  want  decent  housing,  fit  for  shelter  of  human  beings. 

We  believe  that  if  the  white  landlords  will  not  give  decent  housing  to 
our  black  community,  then  the  housing  and  the  land  should  be  made  into 
cooperatives  so  that  our  community,  with  government  aid.  can  build  and 
make  decent  housing  for  its  people. 

5.  We  want  education  for  our  people  that  exposes  the  true  nature  of  this 
decadent  American  society.  We  want  education  that  teaches  us  our  true 
history  and  our  role  in  the  present-day  society. 

We  believe  in  an  educational  system  that  will  give  to  our  people  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  self.  If  a  man  does  not  have  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  position 
in  society  and  the  world,  then  he  has  little  chance  to  relate  to  anything 
else. 

6.  We  want  all  black  men  to  be  exempt  from  military  service. 

We  believe  that  Black  people  should  not  be  forced  to  fight  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  to  defend  a  racist  government  that  does  not  protect  us.  We 
will  not  fight  and  kill  other  people  of  color  in  the  world  who,  like  black 
people,  are  being  victimized  by  the  white  racist  government  of  America. 
We  will  protect  ourselves  from  the  force  and  violence  of  the  racist  police 
and  the  racist  military,  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

7.  We  want  an  immediate  end  to  POLICE  BRUTALITY  and  MURDER 
of  black  people. 

We  believe  we  can  end  police  brutality  in  our  black  community  by  or¬ 
ganizing  black  self-defense  groups  that  are  dedicated  to  defending  our 
black  community  from  racist  police  oppression  and  brutality.  The  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  a  right  to  bear 
arms.  We  therefore  believe  that  all  black  people  should  arm  themselves 
for  self-defense. 

8.  We  want  freedom  for  all  black  men  held  in  federal,  state,  county 
and  city  prisons  and  jails. 

We  believe  that  all  black  people  should  be  released  from  the  many 
jails  and  prisons  because  they  have  not  received  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

9.  We  want  all  black  people  when  brought  to  trial  to  be  tried  in  court  by 
a  jury  of  their  peer  group  or  "people  from  their  black  communities,  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  courts  should  follow  the  United  States  Constitution 
so  that  black  people  will  receive  fair  trials.  The  14th  Amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  gives  a  man  a  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peer  group.  A  peer 
is  a  person  from  a  similar  economic,  social,  religious,  geographical,  en¬ 
vironmental,  historical  and  racial  background.  To  do  this  the  court  will  be 
forced  to  select  a  jury  from  the  black  community  from  which  the  black 
defendant  came.  We  have  been,  and  are  being  tried  by  all-white  juries 
that  have  no  understanding  of  the  “average  reasoning  man”  of  the  black 
community. 

10.  We  want  land,  bread,  housing,  education,  clothing,  justice  and  peace 
And  as  our  major  political  objective,  a  United  Nations-supervised  plebis 
cite  to  be  held  throughout  the  black  colony  in  which  only  black  colonia 
subjects  will  be  allowed  to  participate,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  th( 
will  of  black  people  as  to  their  national  destiny. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  orn 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  witl 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  anc 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  ; 
decer  t  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declart 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  t< 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  theii 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  o 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peopli 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  ai 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru 
dence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estal  .,ed  should  no 
be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experienci 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  an 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  the; 
are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  unsurpations,  pur 
suing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  ab 
solute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern 
ment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 


grub  bag: 

Peruvian  shrimp  chowder 


By  Ita  Jones 

Food  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  things  depending  on  whether  you’re  a  starfish,  a  mam¬ 
moth  or  a  man.  All  life  depends  on  all  the  rest.  We  feed  on  multitudinous  forms 
now,  and  then  for  ages  they  will  feed  on  us. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  anciently  sanctified,  and  so  much  fought  over,  and  so 
pleasurable  an  activity,  without  which  life  could  not  go  on,  should  have  so  little  said 
on  it,  when  mounds  of  words  have  been  piled  up  on  that  which  in  fact  has  nothing 
to  do  with  life  at  all. 

In  other  days  and  other  places,  eating  has  been  a  simpler  project,  requiring  less 
thought.  Fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  societies  can  eat  all  that  is  available 
without  concern  for  insecticides,  artificial  colors  and  flavors,  and  chemicals 
used  for  preservation. 

The  closer  a  given  environment  is  to  the  natural  ecology,  the  less  one  needs  to 
think  about  what  he  eats.  The  plants,  insects,  animals  and  men  are  involved  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  dances  of  death  and  life.  1  sink  into  this  thought  whenever  I  pre¬ 
pare  to  eat  an  organism  still  containing  its  last  meal. 

In  our  technological  society,  an  obviously  unnatural  situation  has  arisen.  There 
is  a  vast  variety  of  food  available,  ranging  from  fresh  to  synthetic,  and  nourishment 
as  an  eating  priority  has  been  edged  aside  by  that  million  dollar  word  -  convenience. 

But  something  even  more  dangerous  seems  to  be  happening  —  the  loss  of  contact 
with  the  world  beyond:  chickens  ruffled  with  grey  and  brown  speckled  feathers, 
fish  blue  and  glistening  in  their  fragile  armor,  raspberries  on  trellises  of  curling 
vines,  milk  steaming  from  the  cow,  flesh  bleeding  out  the  life  we  are  about  to  eat. 
We  don’t  know  any  longer  what  death  is. 

Sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  yesterday,  1  cleaned  and  shelled  a  pound  of  fresh 
shrimp  -  the  pink  and  white  soft  bodies  stripped  of  the  transparent  flower-like 
shells,  the  gut  system  knifed  out,  the  heads  chopped  off.  I  felt  murderous  and  yet  a 
calm  feeling  was  settling  like  a  snow  in  me. 

I  didn’t  feel  stranded  from  nature  as  I  do  when  I  open  a  box  or  can  and  stare  at 
the  bloodless,  diced,  dried,  powdered,  unrecognizable  “food”  which  permits  me 
to  look  neither  life  nor  death  in  the  face. 

1.  In  oil,  in  a  large  pot,  saute  2  cloves  garlic  minced  and  1  large  or  2 
small  onions  chopped,  til  golden  (about  10  minutes). 

2.  Add  2  chopped  tomatoes  (or  canned  -  drained  -  if  the  fresh  are  too 
expensive  that  week),  2  cups  raw  diced  potatoes,  1/2  tsp.  ground  chili 
pepper,  3  level  tsp.  suit,  1  2 tsp.  crushed  red  pepper,  a  few  drops  tobasco 
or  sov  sauce  (if  you  have  it),  3  cups  water  and  1  cup  milk.  Stir 
occasionally  while  bringing  to  a  boil,  then  simmer,  covered,  1  2  hr. 

3.  Meanwhile,  beat  2  oz.  (a  small  package  is  3  oz.)  cream  cheese 
with  1/4  cup  milk  til  very  smooth. 

4.  Add  cream  cheese  mixture  then  1/2  lb.  cleaned  raw  whole  shrimp, 
and  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  corn  kernels,  amounting  to  around  a  cup  or  so, 
and  cook  5  minutes. 

Western  man’s  long  attempt  to  separate  himself  from  nature  may  be  succeeding. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  a  return  is  possible  on  the  individual  level  and 
must  start  there;  and  some  of  us  who  believe  a  return,  to  be  real,  must  begin  on  the 
concrete  and  collective  before  the  other  is  possible. 

Of  course  there  is  no  answer  waiting  to  lie  tapped  ...  possibly  because  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  a  real  one. 
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Letters  ' 


People, 

itsa  beautiful  paper  and  thankyou .... 
houston  needs  much  much  care. 

does  anyone  there  want  a  kind  and 
selfless  female  cat  ...  aged  five  months 
and  called  (by  mistake)  Aquarius?  She 
is  box-trained  and  purrs  in  your  ear. 
i  wish  i  could  keep  her  ... 

If  you  need  help  or  just  want  to  find 
out  the  complete  details  ...  write  to: 
Bust  Book 

c/o  Liberation  News  Service 
160  Claremont  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
Its  a  beautiful  and  horribly  necessary 
book  ... 

Call  522-9983  if  you  want  the  moon 
child  cat  ... 

thank  you  and  go  well, 

toni 

Houston 


Dear  Staff, 

The  whole  issue  was  a  tremendous 
success  to  me  because  I  have,  for  so 
long,  believed  that  Houston  needed  an 
underground  voice,  a  vehicle  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  community.  This 
you  have  established  first  rate.  Con¬ 
gratulations. 

I  was  personally  touched  by  two 
articles.  The  first  was  the  article  on 
what  a  community  needs,  that  it  needs 
communications  to  survive  as  you  say, 
but  it  needs  this  for  something  even 
more  important  then  survival,  that  is 
to  live. 

Apathy  I  can  lick.  I  can  always 
find  a  film  that  will  explode  into  the 
audience’s  indifference.  But  in  Houston 
the  community  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  a  much  deeper  malady.  Your 
article  on  selfish  hippies.  This  my 
dear  people,  is  what  I  have  run  into 
in  Houston.  In  Dallas  our  theater  is  a 
virtual  charisma  of  orgasms  as  people 
on  Saturday  nites,  take  the  electric 
sparks  from  one  another  and  make  a 
beautiful  thing  in  the  enjoyment  of  films. 
But  in  Houston  I  have  consistently  found 
that  each  person  is  so  concerned  about 
his  personal  self  or  his  group’s 
identity  that  he  smothers  unselfish 
community  spirit. 

Your  paper  can  lead  Houston  away 
from  this  negativism.  I  will  not  be 
able  to  successfully  program  film  in 
Houston  until  you  have  set  the  people 
on  a  new  road.  I  thought  the  movies 
alone  could  do  it.  But  without  a  radio 
station  and  paper  to  help,  I  failed. 

I  hope  that  in  a  few  months  you  will 
create  a  situation  in  Houston  to  which 
I  can  return,  and  I  look  forward  to 
doing  so.  Meanwhile  I  can’t  afford  to 
lose  $75  -  100  a  week  in  Houston.  I 
don’t  want  to  close  the  theater  for 
many  reasons,  one  of  which  is  your 
paper.  But  I  have  to. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help.  Let 
me  know  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice  Levy 

New  American  Cinema 

Dallas. 


Space  News, 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  Space 
Men  in  daily  papers  and  lam  interested 
in  Space  News  so  I  want  to  read  more 
about  it.  I  beg  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
Space  News  by  next  mail. 

Thanking  you  in  advance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.L.K.  Aku 
Korle-Bu,  Ghana 


Space  City  News, 

I  am  a  photographer  for  Liberation 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 

Last  week  I  was  looking  at  the  first 
issue  of  your  paper,  the  copy  which  you 
mailed  us  at  the  office.  The  quality 
of  your  paper  is  amazingly  high.  Even 
if  it  didn’t  happen  to  have  a  couple  of 
my  pictures  in  it,  it  would, 1  think,  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Please 
send  me  information  on  subscribing. 

Struggle, 


To  the  staff. 

Recently  an  article  entitled  “  ‘Death 
Demerit  Plan’  in  Viet  War  Defended,” 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Austin 
American-Statesman.  I  now  quote  from 
it. 

“Three  weeks  ago,  (Lt.  Col.  James 
T.)  Bradley  started  a  competition  in 
which  the  winning  rifle  platoon  would 
get  three  duty-free  days  in  a  rest- 
center  and  the  winning  weapons  pla¬ 
toon  two  days. 

“Under  the  program,  points  were 
awarded  to  platoons  for  enemy  troops 
killed,  weapons  captured  and  rice 
caches  discovered.  Points  were  deduc¬ 
ted  from  platoons  suffering  battle  cas¬ 
ualties. 

“The  last  part  of  the  program  touch¬ 
ed  off  an  angry  letter  from  one  of 
Bradley's  infantrymen. 

“  'The  morale  is  low  enough  without 
a  stupid  contest  that  only  shows  us 
what  little  is  thought  of  what  we’re 
already  doing...’  he  wrote  home.  ‘We 
don’t  need  to  be  playing  games  in  a 
combat  zone  ...  This  contest  has  shown 
us  what  pawns  we  are.  1  wouldn’t  like 
to  think  that  because  one  of  my  bud¬ 
dies  gets  killed  it  only  means  we  lose 
points.’  ” 

Bradley  said  he  had  initiated  the 
program  to  prevent  needless  casual¬ 
ties  among  his  men,  some  of  whom 
‘‘just  weren’t  being  alert.”  But  he 
dropped  the  point  deduction  aspect  of  it 
upon  learning  that  his  men  opposed  it. 

Many  of  you  will  be  inducted  this 
summer  to  participate  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  Once  you  are  there,  serving  under 
the  Bradleys  of  the  m-litary,  it  will 
be  a  little  late  to  consider  the  altern¬ 
atives.  Shouldn’t  you  consider  them 
now? 

The  selective  service  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  provide  you  with  legal  alterna¬ 
tives.  Perhaps  you  presently  do  or  can 
qualify  for  a  lower  classification  than 
your  present  one.  It’s  your  life.  If 
you’re  uptight  with  the  draft  get  the 
facts  straight. 

mike  klema 

Southwest  Regional  Draft 
Counseling  Association 
2200  Guadalupe 
Austin 


letter  from 
the  collective 

deal:  friends, 

Here’s  telling  you  what  we  need.  In 
return  you  tell  us. 

We  need  reporters  to  cover  particu¬ 
lar  “beats”  --  City  Hall,  the  high 
schools,  busts,  etc. 

We  need  a  local  advertising  manager. 
Ideally  this  person  would  already  have 
some  kind  of  route.  Also  someone  to 
coordinate  distribution.  What  happened 
to  our  street  vendors? 

We  need  an  electric  typewriter,  fans, 
chairs,  couches,  and  tables. 

We  are  trying  to  build  up  a  library. 
If  anybody  has  any  old  books  on  Houston 
history  that  they  don’t  need,  we  could 
use  them.  Old  Houston  Social  Regist¬ 
er  ...  business  reports  on  Houston 
firms  ... 

We  are  looking  for  a  historian  who 
would  write  us  a  regular  column  on 
the  origins,  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
old  (read  rich)  Houston  families. 

We  have  been  trying  without  much 
success  to  discover  poets  hiding  in 
Houston.  Send  us  something.  Also  draw¬ 
ings  and  collages. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  our  undertaking, 
we  are  unable  to  find  enough  advertis¬ 
ers  to  cover  the  expense  of  printing 
SPACE  CITY  NEWS.  If  you  think  Hous¬ 
ton  needs  this  paper  --  if  YOU  need  it 
--  please  send  contributions  to  SPACE 
CITY  NEWS,  1217  Wichita,  Houston 
77004. 

Enough  from  us.  We  have  a  question 
r ' r  you. 

According, to  the  Peninsula  Observer 
(180  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto  Calif., 
94301,  $3  year),  “The  major  service  a 
paper  can  do  for  the  movement  com¬ 
munity  is  to  organize  and  publish  power 
structure  research  and  analysis.” 

Do  Houstoji  movement  people  agree? 
Yes?  No?  If  not,  how  can  we  better 
servir  (he  movement?  Let’s  talkabout 
it. 


Grover  Wickersham  the  collective 

2538  Durant,  Apt.  1 

Berkeley 
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rock 


Steppenwolf  and  Strawberry  Alarm  Clock  -  Sat, 
July  S.  8  pm  in  the  Coliseun.  Tickets  avail-* 
able  at  Sears  stores. 


i  Love  Street  -  July  4:  Z*Z*  Top  featuring  Bill 
|  Gibbons,  Dan  Mitchell  and  Lanier  Gregg  (Mit¬ 
chell  used  to  be  with  the  Moving  Sidewalk  and 
I  Gregg  was  with  the  Fanatics;  this  should  be 
|  good  new  sound) .  July  S :  The  Bubble  Puppy  and 
New  Atlantis.  July  10:  The  Naz  and  Shaydes. 
July  11  and  12:  Naz  and  The  Freeks. 

The  Wall  -  The  Bubble  Puppy  on  July  4.  Adv. 
Tickets  $2.50  at  H£H  music  stores.  The  Wall 
is  at  9801  Airline. 

|  Catacombs  -  Mothers  of  Invention  on  July  4 
(as  if  you  didn't  know). 


SPACE  IN 


Note:  SPACE  IN  is  coordinated  by  Bidy  Taylor. 
Call  her  at  523-3458  if  you  have  important 
events  which  should  be  covered. 


theatre 


"Now  the  Revolution"  opens  July  4  at  the  Old 
Alley,  709  Berry  Ave.,  for  a  short  run  with 
shows  at  7  and  10  pm.  Thru  that  weekend  any- 
“•way;  maybe  longer.  Call  526-2261. 

"The  Shirt"  and  "Thoughts  Upon  the  Incident  of 
Greeting  a  Friend  in  the  Street"  in  Jubilee 
|  Hall.  July  13,  14,  18,  19  and  20. 


numbers 


Pacifica  Radio  -  524-3573 
A.C.L.U.  -  524-5925 
Grape  Boycott  -  264-6491  or  228-4682 
Roy  Hofheinz  atty  -  228-0835 
Draft  Counseling  -  225-4642 
|  Job  Co-op  -  524-4129 
Let  Freedom  Ring  -  528-5411 
Space  City  News  -  526-6257 


lie  get  to  see  the  Curtain  Theater's 
Maui  the  Revolution  recently  at  UH.  Now, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  opening  a  short 
run  at  the  old  Aliev  Theater. 

The  Dlav,  directed  by  Douq  Dyer,  once 
caused  something  of  a  stir  in  Austin:  in 
its  early  days  some  cast  members  disrobed 
during  oerformance. 

li'e  thought  the  olay,  which  makes  qood 
use  of  films, lights  and  a  rock  band,  to  he 
verv  well  done.  It  is  definitely  worth 
seeing . 

The  revolution  it  promotes,  however, 
might  not  be  the  one  we're  into.  The  play's 
perspective  is  narrow;  the  only  eyes  thru 
which  it  sees  arc  those  of  the  privileneri 
middle  class,  alienated,  discovering-the- 
glories-of-dope-and-sex  youth.  It  comes 
too. near  to  making  everyone  else  the  enemy. 

Lie  aren't  sure  why  the  doors  are  closed 
to  anyone  under  18.  Sneak  in  if  you're  too 
young.  It'-s  an  interesting  show. _ t.D. 


films 


|  FREE  PIKINIK  -  July  4,  meet  U  of  H  Swimming 
Pool.  Either  it's  sponsored  by  or  is 
going  to  be  at  the  Baptist  Student  Center. 
I  forget  which.  Anyway,  you  meet  at  the 
pool . 


art 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts  -  An  exhibition  of  62  col¬ 
or  prints  by  the  internationally  known  photo¬ 
grapher  Peter  Fink.  "Perceptions  in  Photogra¬ 
phy"  will  be  on  view  in  lower  Cullinan  Hall 
through  August  3.  Also  showing  is  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  "Indian  Image",  a  collection  of  Pueblo 
artifacts. 


Tex-Art  Gallery  -  Snell  Pritchett,  Davis  Sur- 
mann.  Mon  thru  Fri  until  8:30  pm  and  Sat  un¬ 
til  1  pm.  2001  Montrose 

The  Museum  -  A  collection  of  artifacts  from 
Space  Travel.  Many  items  priced  from  $1  to 
$20.  1019  Commerce  St.  Allen's  Landing. 

Univ.  of  St.  Thomas  -  "The  Sky  is  the  Limit" 
Open  daily.  Thurs  until  10  pm. 


Dreyer  Galleries  -  Nice  People:  Arthur  Turner, 
Mike  Bishop,  Suzanne  Seger,  Joseph  Cain  and 
Pre-Colombian  artifacts  and  Kerry. 


ins  /  outs 


Bayou  Bend  -  On  Westcott  Street  off  Memorial 
Drive,  the  former  home  of  Miss  Ima  Hogg.  Open 
to  the  public  on  Sun,  July  6  from  1-5  pm.  Free. 

Houston  Symphony  -  Free  concerts  in  Miller 
Theatre  (Hermann  Park) .  Mon,  Tues  and  Thurs  at 
8:15.  Conducted  by  A.  Clyde  Roller. 

Sand  Mountain  Coffee  House  -  1213  Richmond  Ave 
Live  folk  entertainment  nightly.  Thrill  to  the 
exciting  sounds  of  Darryl  S.  Harris,  Townes 
Van  Zandt  and  Don  Sanders. 

PACIFICA  Happenings  -  Every  Monday  night  at  8:30 
corner  San  Jacinto  §  Conmerce.  Musicians  jam! 


ALRAY  -  5006  Fulton,  0X7-8781 

July  8-9  -  Romeo  £  Juliet  Ballet 
10  -  How  I  Won  the  War 
11-12  -  Electra 
13-14  -  The,  Trial 
15-21  -  Falstaff 

BELLAIRE  -  4020  Bellaire,  664-2364 

IF  -  "left  wing  adventurism"  I  think  we 
called  it  last  week.  Still  a  beauti¬ 
fully  done  picture  (brought  to  you  by 
Gulf+We stern,  if  you're  interested  in 
that  sort  of  thing) . 

That  we  do  not  mention  the  Village  Theatre's 

offering  is  not  an  oversight. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  -  5601  S.  Braeswood, 
729-3200 

July  6  -  Blow-Up  (8  pm) 

13  -  Zorba  the  Greed 


Jubilee  Hall  -  Deesyres  info  §  entries  which 
concemeth  fylms  ye  wish  to  view  or  possess 
for  viewing  --  as  the  case  may  be.  522-6238 
and/or  522-3259. 


eats 


Family  Hand  Restaurant  -  New  hours  are:  Open 
daily  5  pm  to  1  am.  Closed  Sun  and  Mon. 


Last  Concert  Cafe  -  Wh&re  Bull  Fighters  form¬ 
erly  met  and  dined.  Still  steeped  in  strange 
traditions.  Mexican  food.  1403  Nance.  CA6-8563 

Little  Joe's  Lounge  -  Some  of  the  finest  home 

cooked  Cajun  meals  intown  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  202  Tuam.  528-9365. 


Blue  Star  Cafe  -  convenient  for  24-hour  Chi¬ 
nese  food.  800  Elgin. 


